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This 1975 photo by 
photographer Kim Gottlieb- 
Walker captures Bob Marley 
at home in Kingston, reading a 
newspaper story about 
himself, days before he played 
with Stevie Wonder at 
Jamaica’s National Stadium. 
Gottlieb-Walker’s photos are 
showing in London to mark 
the 30th anniversary of 
Marley’s death. 
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ON THE COVER Rihanna photographed in Los Angeles 


on March 15th, 2011, by Mark Seliger. 


Styling by 8. Akerlund. Set design by Andy Henbest for FRANKREPS. Hair by Ursula Stephen 
for Motions/Epiphany Artist Group, Inc. Makeup by Karin Darnell at ONE using IMAN 
Cosmetics. Manicure by Kimmie Kyees for Elegant Touch at Celestine Aaeney: Parrines by 
Stephen Webster, T-shirt by Tom Tom Fashions, customized by B. Akerlund, metal-mesh shorts 
by Michael Schmidt Studios for B. Akerlund, bandanna by Hollywood Trading Co. 
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The Censored Photos 


View more of the “Kill Team” images the Pentagon doesn’t want you to see. Obtained by 
ROLLING STONE, the photos were treated as war mementos by U.S. soldiers in Afghanistan 
who murdered innocent civilians and mutilated their corpses. Plus: An exclusive, online- 
only look at chilling footage of Afghan deaths edited into a “music video” by U.S. troops. 
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AMERICA'S @ PARTY GIRI, 


Snooki Attacks! 
THANKS FOR “THE LONE- 
ly Days and Crazy Nights of 
Americas No.1 Party Girl” [RS 
1126]. Snooki has the spot- 
on timing of a natural-born 
comic. The big-hearted Prin- 
cess of Poughkeepsie will soon 
outgrow her party-hearty per- 
sona and will find a better ve- 
hicle for her lively personality. 
Susanna Swan, Cornish, NH 


DEAN WORMER IN “ANIMAL 
House” was wrong. Apparent- 
ly, fat, drunk and stupid is the 
way to go through life. 

Aaron Goldberg, Plainville, MA 


AT FIRST I WAS LIKE, “WTF 
is Snooki doing on the cover?” 
But after reading Erik Hede- 
gaard's article, I discovered 
that there is more to the girl 
than booze and “smushing.” 
She's got angles. I like that. 
Rachel Moore, Granville, OH 


WITH YOUR SNOOKI COVER, 
we now know that pigs do in- 
deed fly. 

Michael Lisi, Youngstown, OH 


BRAVO TO MARK SELIGER! 
Finally, someone was able to 
photograph Snooki in a way 
that makes her look attractive. 

Jim L., Windsor, CT 


I JUST WANTED TO SAY HOW 
much I enjoyed Snooki's cover. 
I didn't think it was possible for 
her to look that good. It is per- 
haps the best that a Hobbit has 
looked since Frodo was bathed 
in the light of Galadriel. 

David Lawrence 

Dawsonville, GA 


WHATIS ASNOOKI, AND WHY 
is it on the cover of RS? 


Craig Westbrooke, Albany, CA : 


Hagar's Revenge 


THANK YOU, SAMMY HAGAR, 
for finally setting the record 
straight on Van Halen. “Sur- 
viving Eddie” [RS 1126] is a 
testament to why the band has 
been incapable of releasing any 


new music over the past dec- | 


ade. Eddie may be the heart of 
Van Halen and Alex the back- 
bone, but without the founda- 
tion (Michael Anthony) and 
the soul (Hagar), it's clear why 
the band never recovered. 


Dave Kennedy, South Bend, IN © 


SAMMY HAGAR, WHAT WERE 
you thinking? I don’t under- 


stand your motive. [hope you'll - 
consider sending a portion of | 


the proceeds from the sale of 


your book to Eddie, since you | 
took advantage of hisillnessto | 


better your image. Eddie and 


Alex were the best thing that - 


ever happened to your career. 


Shitting on them is one of the | 


lowest things you can do. 
Ike Richman, via the Internet 


great music again. 


Conspiracy King 


I LOVED YOUR ARTICLE ON 


the brilliant but delusional 
~ Alex Jones [“The Most Para- 
noid Man in America,” RS 
— 1126]. I thought it was all a big 
~ act, but it sounds like Jones ac- 


tually believes what he says. 
Dennis Augello, Sicklerville, NJ 


KUDOS FOR HAVING THE 
courage to publish the piece on 
Jones. While his conspiratori- 
al rhetoric is overblown, some 
wake-up juice would be well- 
served for every American. 
Ken Devine, New York 


I DESPISE ALEX JONES, BUT 
thanks for humanizing him 


_ with an in-depth and unbiased 
HAGAR GAVE US A GREAT 
look into the inner demons of | 
Van Halen. Hopefully Eddie | 
can someday return to making — 
_ Moore or Bill Maher any day. 
Dawid Fried, Carmel, CA | 


approach. Despite his claims, 
Jones is just another part of 
the media that exploits and 
fuels hysteria. Give me Michael 


Christopher Winsor, Carrboro, NC 


“T laughed when Hagar compared Van 
Halen to Cream. That's like comparing 


Snooki to Brooklyn Decker.” 


I HAD TO LAUGH WHEN : 
Hagar compared Van Halen © 


to Cream. That’s like compar- 


ing Snooki to Brooklyn Decker. — 
The man has had too much of - 


his Cabo Wabo tequila. 
Mike Scarpiello, Chicago 


equally pathetic is his descrip- 


tion of himself as the clear-eyed _ 


savior. His vanity is breathtak- 


ing. He may consider “Why | 
Can't This Be Love” a “killer | 
track” — but the rest of us hear | 


Van Halen’s funeral dirge. 


Rick Viar, Roanoke, VA - 
| “got it” - even The New York 























INTERVIEWS GONE WILD A hot new book from an RS writer 


FOR HIS NEW BOOK, “EVERYONE 
Loves You When Youre Dead,” con- 
tributing editor Neil Strauss went 
back and listened to thousands of 
hours of interviews he has done 
over his career and cherry-picked 
the 228 best moments. Some high- 
lights: Lady Gaga breaking down 
in tears; hot-tubbing in Fort Lau- 
derdale with Marilyn Manson; lying in bed | 
with Jewel; being held hostage by Courtney — 
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Love. “In every ROLLING STONE 
story, I looked for the moment when 
the artists drop their guard and re- 
vealed their true self,” Strauss says. 
“Sometimes it’s something dramatic 
like them getting arrested or wasted; 
other times it’s something small, like 
a moment of insecurity or a child- 
hood wound surfacing. This book 
tries to condense the life of each legend to 
only those singular, defining moments.” 


The Loudmouth 


I REALLY ENJOYED ROB SHEF- 
field’s article on Bill Maher 
[TV, RS 1126]. Maher may 
have a background in come- 
dy, but I for one am grateful he 


_ changed his focus to reality. 
HAGAR TELLS ASAD TALE OF | 
Eddie Van Halen’s decline, but — 


Lynn Knoop, Buffalo, NY 


Morello’s Rage 


THANK YOU FOR COMING TO 
my hometown to cover the on- 
going protests from Tom Mo- 
rello’s perspective [Rock & 
Roll, RS 1126]. You were the 
only national publication that 


Times had glaring omissions. 
I've been so impressed by your 


commitment to journalistic 
excellence. 


Sachi Komai, Madison, WI 
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BRITNEY'S COMEBACK ROL LS ON Pg. 20 


SCHOOL’S OUT 
Diamond, Love and 
Cooper during the finale. 


SASW TURNS 25 Pz. 22 





Neil Diamond Leads the Charge 
as sncereos Storm Hall of Fame 














From Alice Coo per To 


Tom Waits, t the wild side 


HERE WAS NO SHORT- 
| age of indelible moments 

at the 26th annual Rock 
and Roll Hall of Fame induc- 
tion ceremony - from Leon 
Russell thanking Elton John 
for lifting him out of “a ditch 
by the side of the highway 
of life” to Alice Cooper 
accepting his honor 
with assistance from 
a large snake. There 
were plenty of flam- 
boyant, self-creat- 
ed personas on dis- > 
play too - Cooper, the ~ 
shock-rock demon; Tom 
Waits, the mystic hobo nie 
Dr. John, the voodoo showman. 
But it took Neil Diamond, of 
all people, to really shake the 


HEARTS OF GO 
Simon, Young a 
Waits backsta 





audience to stick a microphone 
in Bruce Springsteen's face fora 
chorus of “Sweet Caroline.” 
“We totally traded places,” 
says Cooper, whose band was 


night up - first 

with a fiery accep- 
tance speech, then an arena- 
scale performance that found 
him wading far enough into the 
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compared to a “murderous 
gang of drag queens” in Rob 
Zombie's induction speech. “I 
was the calm, cool, collected 
guy and Neil was the one that 
was going for the throat.” Paul 
Simon inducted Diamond with 
a speech that gently poked fun 
at his 1978 duet with Barbra 
Streisand, “You Don't Bring 
Me Flowers’ - he halt-joked 
that the song had kept Dia- 
mond out of the Hall of Fame 
for years. Diamond was grate- 
ful to be honored by one of his 
music heroes, but the reference 
to that song got under his skin: 
“I think he tapped an area that 
very spontaneously erupted,” 
Diamond says. 

When Diamond took the 
stage, he had no remarks pre- 
pared (before going on, he 
e-mailed his friend Robbie 
Robertson to ask, “What do 
I say?” - Robertson told him 
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it’s the performance that 
counts). “I love you, even 
though you didn‘ vote for 
me,” Diamond said, look- 
ing out at a crowd that in- 
cluded Michael Douglas, 
Catherine Zeta-Jones, 
Liv Tyler, Sean Penn, 
Michael J. Fox and Patti 
Scialfa. “I don’t give a 
shit,” he continued, as the au- 
dience roared. “I still would 
sing that song with Barbra - 
she's the greatest.” 

Diamond doesn't drink, but 
he was loopy trom jet lag after 
a 25-hour flight from Austra- 
lia, where he was on tour. “If 
youre unprepared, the real 
thing comes out,” says Dia- 
mond, who insists the speech 
was lighthearted. “I could see 
that the audience needed to 
have fun. I've felt a little bit 
marginalized by so many crit- 
ics for years... but I did want 





to let people know I was very 
happy to be taken into this 
warm place after being out in 
the cold so long.” 

Other inductees had been 
marginalized in their own 
ways — Russell was nearly for- 
gotten before Elton sought him 
out, and “He's a Rebel” singer 
Darlene Love rarely received 
proper recognition as a signa- 
ture voice of Phil Spector's Wall 
of Sound, partly because she 
sang under a bewildering num- 
ber of group names. “It’s my 
Christmas present, my birth- 
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day present, my anniversary 
present — it’s everything,” Love 
said, clutching her statue. She 
was inducted by Bette Midler, 
who shared vocals on “He's a 
Rebel,” backed by Paul Shaf- 
fer’s band and Springsteen — 
who played a Duane Eddy-ish 
solo on Love's version of “Zip- 
A-Dee-Doo-Dah.” “No voice 
drove me crazier than Darlene 
Love's,’ Midler said (adding 
she was glad that now “if you 
Google Bette Midler and Rock 
and Roll Hall of Fame, some- 
thing will come up’). 


, HALL OF FAME 





Elton, who spent much ofthe 
past year championing Rus- 
sell’s cause, again made the case 
tor the greatness of the singer- 
songwriter and prolific side- 
man: “He was my idol —- he sang, 
he wrote, and he played just 
how I wanted to do it,” Elton 
said. Walking to the podium 
with acane, an emotional Rus- 
sell thanked Elton: “He took 
me to the high stages with big 
audiences and treated me like 
aking. The only thing I can say 
is, Bless your heart,” he said, 
with Elton standing beside him, 
fighting back tears. Elton told 
Shaffer that he didn’t want to 
diminish Russell’s moment in 
the spotlight by performing 
with him - instead John Mayer 
was a featured guest, offering a 
Clapton-esque [Cont. on 20] 
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Britney Aims High With ‘Femme Fatale’ 


Pop queen’s comeback 
rolls on with hit-packed 
new disc, likely tour 


HEN BRITNEY SPEARS 
put out her last 
album, 2008's Cir- 


cus, the pop superstar had a 
lot to explain - rehab, shaving 
her head, being committed toa 
psych ward and relinquishing 
financial control to her father, 
Jamie Spears. But for her new 
Femme Fatale, Spears focused 





























on one thing: making a kill- 


er dance-pop album. 
“I knew I wanted to 
make a dance album 
that was ahead of 
everything else out 
there but unique to 
me, which is why I |. 
was so picky with the (J 
recording process, 
Spears tells ROLLING STONE. 
Adds Mark Flaherty, a senior 
marketing vice president at 
Spears’ label, Jive, “There’s not 
really going to be that sit-down 
with Oprah. This time around, 
it's going to be her showing 
up and doing what she does 
better than anybody — which is 
to perform.” 

Femme Fatale, out March 
29th, is produced by Spears’ 
longtime collaborators, Swed- 
ish pop genius Max Martin and 
Dr. Luke, the L.A. studio whiz 
behind Ke$ha’s “Tik Tok” and 
Katy Perry's “Teenage Dream.” 
The plan was a more electron- 
ic, “grimier’ Britney, accord- 
ing to Luke. “I wanted to make 
sure that this album was com- 
pletely different from Circus or 


NO MORE 
DRAMA 


Spears on the 
set of her “Till 
the World © 

Ends” video 


| 
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“T wanted to make a dance album that was 
ahead of everything else,” Spears says. 














anything else I had ever record- 
ed,” says Spears. “I love Circus, 
but I wanted something dark- 
er and edgier.” 

Spears approach has paid 
off: When lead single “Hold It 
Against Me” came out in Janu- 
ary, it immediately hit Number 
One on iTunes, and last month 
“Till the World Ends” jumped to 
Number Nine on the Billboard 
Hot 100 in its first two weeks. 
“You hear all those little parts 
that are so Britney - ‘Here's the 
video-breakdown-dance part 
of the song,” says John Ivey, 





program director of Los Ange- 
les’ KITS-FM. “That’s what my 
listeners love about her.” 

At press time, retailers pre- 
dicted Femme Fatale would 
sell 350,000 to 500,000 cop- 
ies in its first week. “She's made 
the comeback from the tabloid 
disaster she was, says Mark 
Hudson, music buyer at rec- 
ord chain Trans World Enter- 
tainment. “And the music she’s 
doing is in line with what's pop- 
ular —- very poppy dance stuff.” 

In keeping with Jive's strate- 
gy of emphasizing Britney per- 


formances, Spears was set to 
debut the record with a Good 
Morning America concert 
March 29th in San Francisco. 
She's also planning a summer 
tour, possibly with Enrique Igle- 
sias as the opening act, accord- 
ing to concert-business sources. 
Her 2009 tour was the year's 
fourth-biggest, grossing $82.5 
million, according to Pollstar. 
But as the recession kicked in, 
ticket sales tapered off for the 
tour's second leg, making some 
worry about Spears success ina 
still-shaky economy. “She needs 
so much production, and the 
costs are so high,’ says asource. 
Spears’ conservators - her fa- 
ther and a court-appointed at- 
torney - must sign off on all 
concert expenses in advance, 
the source adds; this is a cum- 
bersome process that isn't nec- 
essary for recording albums, 
since Jive fronts the costs. 
Still, judging from Femme 
Fatale, which includes “Big 
Fat Bass,” a collaboration with 
Will.i.am, and tracks featur- 
ing hot producers Benny Blan- 
co, Billboard and Bloodshy, a 
tour would likely benefit from 
strong radio support as more 
singles roll out. “I hope we go 
six singles deep,” says Luke. 
“Britney's essence has always 
been sort of cutting-edge. Ifyou 
listen to ‘Piece of Me, “Toxic, 
Tm a Slave 4 U’ and the earlier 
stuff, there’s a common thread 
that’s more than just Britney 
singing it. I feel like Britney is 
an idiom all by herself. I want- 
ed to respect that idiom, you 


know?” STEVE KNOPPER 


HALL OF FAME 


[Cont. from 18] guitar solo on 
“A Song for You" that had Rus- 
sell murmuring, “That's right!” 

John Legend inducted Dr. 
John, hailing him as a liv- 
ing link to New Orleans roots 
music, and the pair jammed on 
“Right Place, Wrong Time’ and 
“Such a Night” - though Leg- 
end had to be coaxed into play- 
ing a piano solo after he heard 
Dr. John play in rehearsal: “I'm 
not gonna follow that,” he told 
Shaffer. In the nonperformer 
category, Lloyd Price induct- 
ed Specialty Records founder 


Art Rupe, and the Doors’ John 
Densmore welcomed Elektra 
founder Jac Holzman into the 
Hall - and Judy Collins per- 
formed a note-pertect “Both 
Sides Now’ to a hushed audi- 
ence in his honor. 

Neil Young inducted fellow 
iconoclast Waits, hailing him 
as a “magician, spirit guide, 
changeling.” Waits ambled up 
onstage and rumbled his way 
through a hilarious speech that 
included a request for a key- 
chain-size version of his statue 
that he might be able to present 
to police: “‘Pete, take the cuffs 
off of him, I think he’s a Hall 
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of Famer!’” Waits delivered a 
hypnotic performance - and 
then snuck off before the fina- 
le. “It was way too much stim- 
ulation for me,” he told RoLL- 
ING STONE afterward. “I had 
to take a pill just to keep my 
heart in my jacket, and I had 
to keep reminding myself that 
others were being honored as 
well. But yes, I am being mea- 
sured for a new hat size.” 
Atthe beginning of the event, 
Hall of Fame chairman (and 
ROLLING STONE editor and 
publisher) Jann Wenner joked 
that city authorities had nixed 
his plan for a Spider-Man: Turn 


Off the Dark-style “aerial bat- 
tle” between Midler and Elton 
— but the ceremony conclud- 
ed with nearly as wild a spec- 
tacle: Love, Cooper, Diamond, 
Midler, Elton and Russell team- 
ing up for “Da Doo Ron Ron.” 
But Diamond insists the sight 
of all of them together wasnt as 
incongruous as it seemed: “We 
spent our lives in studios, on 
the road, writing music, loving 
music, he says. “We've had ex- 
actly the same lives.” @ 


Additional reporting by 
Patrick Doyle, Andy Greene 
and Austin Scaggs 
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Crowds, Noise, Kanye: SXSW Turns 25 


a iLaw 3 SOoRm a+, 
More than 2,000 acts - 
trom the Strokes to Odd 


a a — ctin 
Future - take AUSTIN 


T ABOUT NOON ON 

March 16th, the first 

day of the 2011 South 
by Southwest Music Confer- 
ence, Jack White stepped out of 
his Third Man Rolling Record 
Store, a tricked-out ex-DHL 
delivery van, and sang Buddy 
Holly and White Stripes songs 
for a parking-lot crowd in Aus- 
tin. Then he opened for busi- 
ness, selling Third Man vinyl 
from the truck’s side window 
like it was hip ice cream. 

“You have to be a salesman 
now - you can't just write, per- 
form and hope to catch a wave,” 
says White, who first played at 
SXSW in 2001 with the White 
Stripes. “Everybody is in one 
spot at the same time. What we 
do, how we do it - it’s the perfect 
moment to get that across.” 

Celebrating its 25th year, 
SXSW set records - more than 
16,000 delegates and 2,000 
showcasing acts - that, 
combined with local 
clubgoers and stu- 
dents on spring 
break, brought se- 
rious complica- 
tions. The Strokes’ 
free outdoor con- 
cert on March 17th 
drew an estimated 
30,000 people. When 
police closed entrances be- 
fore the band’s set, fans broke 
down a fence to get in. Author- 
ities capped attendance at an 
after-hours event featuring 
Kanye West, forcing the spon- 
sor, Vevo, to de-invite thou- 
sands of guests. And four peo- 
ple were hospitalized after a 
camera boom fell on the audi- 
ence before a show by the Eight- 
ies synth-pop band OMD. 

The crush of daytime par- 
ties, on top of evening show- 
cases, meant some artists did 
as many as three gigs aday. “I'm 
about to play my eighth show,” 
singer-guitarist Carrie Brown- 
stein of Wild Flag said at one 
point. “I’ve fallen a couple of 
times onstage. I have a wound 
on my thumb. But rock music 
should be a little dangerous.” 

But with the multitudes 
came stars and extreme variety. 





































Queens of the Stone Age topped 
a ROLLING STONE showcase 
at La Zona Rosa, playing the 
whole of their 1998 debut, a 
stoner-metal landmark, while 
Yoko Ono, 78, made her live 
local debut with a Plastic Ono 
Band featuring her son Sean 
Lennon and Wilco’s Nels Cline 
on avant-shred guitars. The 
singer-songwriter contingent 
ranged from British folktron- 
ica newcomer Ellie Gould- 
ing, who charmed at a RoLt- 
ING STONE afternoon party, 
to the spellbinding torment of 
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to a 
Josh T. Pearson, a native Texan 
with a missionary beard who 
sang like a hellbound Leon- 
ard Cohen amid John Fahey- 
style torrents of guitar. West’s 
concert peaked in a mic bat- 
tle with Jay-Z, but the long 
weekend's ruling hip-hop act 
was the L.A. collective Odd 
Future Wolf Gang Kill Them 
All. The group stalked out of 
one showcase after a few min- 
utes, barking about bad sound, 
but blew up its other gigs with 
hardcore storytelling and 
Black Flag-like fury. 








Si, roe eee pen eit Rea 
Set ina parking 10T. 












As at every other SXSW, 
most of the best fun was away 
from the mobs and the lines. 
London’s Jim Jones Revue 
slayed at Emo's Jr. with torrid 
garage R&B and a singer who 
railed like Little Richard. JEFF 
The Brotherhood - two broth- 
ers, neither named Jeff, from 
Nashville - took the duo gim- 
mick to a new minimalism: a 
three-string guitar and roll- 
ing-trance boogie that sounded 
like Canned Heat shorn to Ra- 
mones-like basics. It was hard- 
ly the stuff that scores major- 
label deals in this century, but 
so what? The brothers already 
have alive album out - on vinyl, 
on Third Man. 


DAVID FRICKE 


Watch video of RS’s 
am SXSW parties, includ- 
ing the Joy Formidable, 
Dawes, Wiz Khalifa, Janelle 
Monae and many more, at 


se ey ae SSeS 
rollingstone.com/sxsw. 
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PERFORMANCE 
Allman Brothers Return to 


‘Fillmore East’ in New York 


KKKK 


Beacon Theatre, 
New York, March 12th 


N MARCH 12TH AND 
() 13th, 1971, the Allman 
Brothers Band rolled 


tape at New York’s Fillmore 
East for their third record, a 
double LP that became their 
first Top 10 seller and one of the 
greatest live rock albums ever 
released, a gold standard of 
electric-blues ecstasy and im- 
provisation. Forty years later, 
on March 12th at the Beacon 
Theatre - three nights into its 
annual New York spring res- 
idency - the group celebrat- 
ed that album, At Fillmore 
East, by performing it in se- 
quence and its entirety, from 
“Statesboro Blues” to “Whip- 
ping Post.” And that was just 
the first set. 

There was a special guest 
too, right at the opening notes. 
When guitarist Derek Trucks 
hit the intro lick to the super- 
charged arrangement of Blind 
Willie McTell’s “Statesboro 
Blues,” it was not on Trucks’ 
usual red Gibson SG but a gold- 
topped 1957 Les Paul - one of 
the late Duane Allman’s orig- 
inal guitars. 

The Beacon resurrection of 
At Fillmore East was, in one 
sense, dynamite illusion. The 
current-day Allmans - sing- 
er-organist Gregg Allman and 
drummers Jaimoe and Butch 
Trucks, who all played on the 
record; Derek (Butch’s nephew) 
and guitarist Warren Haynes; 
bassist Oteil Burbridge and 
percussionist Marc Quinones 
— inevitably played the album 
as it was immortalized, not as 
it happened in real time. The 
original seven-song track list- 
ing jumped back and forth be- 
tween the March 12th and 13th 
shows; the side-long expan- 
sion of Willie Cobbs “You Dont 
Love Me” was a composite of 
versions from both nights. 

But in performing the ideal, 
the band put flesh and imme- 
diacy on durable, bright mo- 





ments, like the falling molten 
harmonies of the guitars in 
“Hot ‘Lanta,’ while writing new 
dramas in the long soloing pas- 
sages. Derek and Haynes were 
both raised on the meat and 
mysticism of At Fillmore East 
and have spent their respective 
careers pursuing their varia- 
tions on its promises. Haynes’ 
slide work in Elmore James’ 





“The band put 


flesh and immediac 
on durable, bright 


oo» 
moments. 


“Done Somebody Wrong” was 
a hard-muscle spin on Duane's 
‘71 fluidity, while Derek's slide 
break in “Stormy Monday” was 
an Indo-Coltrane blowout of 
grace on fire. The two locked 
into tight, heated conversation 
in the railroad-drumming sec- 
tion of “You Don't Love Me,” 
and Haynes threw in an extra 
bow to ex-Allmans guitarist 
Dickey Betts - a quote from the 
latter's “Les Brers in A Minor” 
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EAST OF EDEN 


Gregg Allman 
and Derek 
Trucks onstage 
in New York 


on 1972's Eat a Peach - in the 
middle of Betts’ “In Memory of 
Elizabeth Reed.” 

The second set opened with 
more March ’71 madness: 
“Mountain Jam’ and “Trouble 
No More,” both on Eat a Peach 
but also taped that weekend. 
David Hidalgo of Los Lobos 
played guitar on “Don’t Keep 
Me Wonderin’,” from /dlewild 
South, and the blues chestnut 
“Good Morning, Little School- 
girl,” but the pace lagged there, 
as if the band had run through 
its huge store of nightly fire 
and exultation reliving Af Fill- 
more East. 

For the encore, the Allmans 
played asurprise, the memorial 
ballad “No One to Run With,” 
from the 1994 album Where 
It All Begins - a recognition, 
sober and fond, of all they had 
lost, recovered and treasured 
since the spring of 1971. As an 
album, At Fillmore East pre- 
served a brief, legendary high 
in the band’s life. At the Bea- 
con, that gold standard became 
a living thing, all over again. 

DAVID FRICKE 


INTHE NEWS 


Rockers rally for Japan 
disaster relief 
After a deadly earthquake 
and tsunami - and resulting 
nuclear crisis - hit Japan in 
March, dozens of top artists 
a TK rallied to help. 
U2, Rihanna, 
Justin Bieber 
and others 
gave tracks 
to a digital 
benefit album, 
while Gwen Stefani donated 
$1 million and Lady Gaga 
sold bracelets to raise funds. 
“flLextend] my deepest 
sympathy and admiration for 
the Japanese people at this 
terrible moment,” says Keith 
Richards, who is donating 
proceeds from a new T-shirt 
to the cause. Adds Yoko Ono, 
who has played benefit shows 
with artists including Patti 
Smith and Sonic Youth, “It's 
an incredible shock. | have 
to think about what | will do 
next, Of course, | donated 
money to the Red Cross, but | 
don’t think that’s enough.” 


Eddie Vedder preps solo 
disc and Pearl Jam LP 
Vedder will release Ukulele 
Songs, a solo disc on which he 
plays the title 
instrument, 
on May 31st. 
The Pearl Jam 
frontman Is 
also putting 
out a concert 
DVD from his 2008 acoustic 
tour on May 31st - and he’s 
fearing up to begin recording 
Pearl Jam's next album. “We 
did a whole bunch of demos,” 
bassist Jeff Ament said re- 
cently. “Hopefully we can get 
something done this year.” 


Foo Fighters movie to 
hit theaters nationwide 
On April 5th, a unique double 
feature will hit 80 movie thea- 
ters across the country. First 
up will be Back and Forth, a 
documentary about the Foo 
Fighters’ 16-year career, fol- 
lowed by a live concert shot 
in 3D, in which the group will 
perform its entire new LP, 
Wasting Light. The documen- 
tary covers everything from 
the aftermath 
of Kurt Co- 
bain’s suicide 
to drum- 
ae mer Taylor 
“Grohl | Hawkins’ 2001 
ees overdose. 
“| watched it first because | 
didn’t want it to break up my 
band,” says Dave Grohl. 
“But | realized everyone is 
going to feel uncomfortable 
with it, because we're telling 
the truth.” 
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TRIBUTES 


The Gratetul Dead Remember 
LSD Guru Owsley Stanley — 


Phil Lesh, Bob Weir and 
Mickey Hart pay tribute 
to their mysterious friend 


HE GRATEFUL DEAD 
family lost one of its most 


crucial early collabora- 
tors when Owsley “Bear” Stan- 
ley - the band’s one-time sonic 
mastermind, in-house chem- 
ist and philosopher - died at 
76. As Stanley drove to his 
home near Cairns in Queens- 
land, Australia, his truck hit a 
patch of deep mud and water 
and flipped over, killing him 
instantly. Born in Washing- 
ton, D.C., in 1935, Stanley was 
best known for the ultrapure 
LSD he made (for the Dead 
and many others) in the 1960s. 
But he also created the band's 
first true sound system, de- 
signed the Dead's iconic light- 
ning-bolt-and-skull “Steal Your 
Face” logo and recorded many 
of their early shows (some later 
released as part of the Dick's 
Picks series). Convinced a new 
ice age was coming, Stanley 
moved to Australia in 1982, 
where he made jewelry - askill 
he had picked up after an early- 
Seventies jail stint. (For an ex- 
tensive look at Stanley's life, see 
Robert Greenfield's “The King 
of LSD” at rollingstone.com.) 
The Dead's Phil Lesh, Bob Weir 
and Mickey Hart recall their 
enigmatic friend. 


PHIL LESH I fell in love with 
the guy the minute I met him. 
It was the Fillmore Acid Test 
in 1966. In sweeps Owsley; I 
think he was wearing a cape 
and leather hat. He exuded 
righteous knowledge. His repu- 
tation had preceded him - wed 
had occasion to try his “prod- 
uct.” White Lightning was my 
favorite. It opened you right 
up, and you could see how ev- 
erything fit together. But with 
Bear, it wasnt just about get- 
ting high. It was about learn- 
ing that the world is so much 
more than what we can see and 
touch. He would never settle for 
anything other than the abso- 





lute best, no matter what he 
was doing. That rubbed off on 
us and made us prickly with re- 
lations with record companies 
and things like that, but most- 
ly in the music. He was really a 
Renaissance man. 


BOB WEIR My first recollec- 
tion of Bear [at an Acid Test] 
was he smelled like patchou- 
li. We were both cranked up 
on LSD. After that, we went 
to L.A., and Owsley rented a 
house down in Watts and we 
all moved in and he festooned 
that place with studio-quali- 
ty stuff, like speakers that were 





“At least now Jerry 
and Pigpen have 
someone to talk to,” 


says Mickey Hart. 


the standard for movie thea- 
ters. One day he announced, 
“Well, we're surely doing the 
devil's work here!” He was kind 
of right about that - the music, 
the chemical involvement, the 
social involvement. But Bear 
Was Way, Way more than the 
acid guy. He taught me to ques- 
tion everything and to under- 
stand that reality is subject to 
interpretation. We used to lis- 
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THE OTHER, 
ONE Stanley 
© . and Jerrys 
© Garcia ji1969 


ten to his tapes [of the Dead's 
early gigs] and say, “That didn't 
work, or “You hear that acci- 
dent in there? Let’s make some- 
thing from that.” We ques- 
tioned everything we did. 


MICKEY HART He's responsi- 
ble in great part for the Grate- 
ful Dead. When you ingest psy- 
choactive chemicals and play as 
a group and go to places that 
aren't accessible in a normal 
waking state, that’s a place mu- 
sicilans dream of. He released 
that kind of energy in the 
music. Think of the people who 
were influenced by his brew: 
us, Hendrix, the Airplane - we 
never played the same again. 
And he cared so much about 
sound. One night at Winter- 
land everyone had left except 
me and Bill Graham. We heard 
somebody sobbing and went 
over to the side of the stage, and 
Bear was talking to the amplifi- 
ers: “I love you and you love me 
- how could you fail me?” He 
was addressing these electron- 
ics as if they were a person. At 
first Bill and I were laughing, 
but then we said, “Wow, he’s se- 
rious. At least now Jerry and 
Pigpen have someone to talk to. 
They re yukking it up together, 
wherever “there” is. 

DAVID BROWNE 








Pinetop 
Perkins 


1913-2011 

Piano legend Pinetop Perkins, 
called “one of the last great 
Mississippi bluesmen” by 

B.B. King, died of a heart 
attack at his Austin home 

on March 21st. He was 97. 

Best known for his work with 
Muddy Waters and his seminal 
1953 cut “Pinetop’s Boogie 
Woogie,” Perkins was among 
the first to inject syncopated 
boogie parts into the blues, 
“He wasn't just a keyboard 
player, he was a creator,” 

says Buddy Guy. “When | did 
sessions with him, it was like 

| was in school.” Born Willie 
Perkins and raised in the 
Delta, Perkins played guitar 
and piano until he severed a 
tendon ina knife fight, forcing 
him to switch to piano full- 
time. After playing around the 
South with guitarist Robert 
Nighthawk and harp player 
Sonny Boy Williamson, he 
moved to Chicago, where he 
added his signature rolls to 
recordings by Albert King and 
Little Milton. In 1969, Perkins 
joined Waters’ band, where he 
remained until 1980, including 
a performance at the Band’s 
1976 farewell concert. “Pine- 
top knew just what to play 
and when to play it,” Robbie 
Robertson says. Over the past 
decade, he toured, recorded 
with B.B. King and Eric Clap- 
ton, and won a Grammy this 
year for Joined at the Hip, a 
collaboration with harmonica 
player Willie “Big Eyes” Smith. 
“I'd say the same thing about 
Muddy Waters and Howlin’ 
Wolf,” says Guy. “Those shoes 
never will be filled.” D.B. 


Nate Dogg 


1969-2011 


Nate Dogg, 41, 
who sang on 
Dr. Dre's “The 
Next Episode,” 
Warren G's 
“Regulate” 
and 50 Cent's 
“21 Questions,” died in Long 
Beach, California, on March 
15th after suffering multiple 
strokes. Says 50, “Nate 
provided the melody for West 
Coast gangsta music.” 

SIMON VOZICK-LEVINSON 
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‘Rolling Stone’ 


The top eight t acts hit 
New York for five days 


of rock & roll boot camp 


FTER HUNDREDS OF 
A thousands of votes were 

cast online, the 16 acts 
vying for the cover of RoLL- 
ING STONE - and an Atlan- 
tic Records contract - have 
been whittled down to eight. 
The lucky survivors jetted to 
New York in mid-March for 


a whirlwind five-day rock & se. | Tae = 






_ MOD SUN 
rapper - who | 
turned, ile in 
“New York ~ lov Bob 
— a. > ‘Dylan. “He was the 
— first rapper,” Mod says. 
bes * = “He’ s like a teacher.” 


Your vote will determine which 
acts make it to the final four - 
the next step on the long and 
winding road to the big prize: 

the cover of ROLLING STONE and 

a contract with Atlantic Records. 
So go to rollingstone.com/ 
choosethecover, where you can 
vote for your favorite, hear new 
tunes they recorded with all-star 
producers in New York, watch 
behind-the-scenes video of their 
performances, and much more. 





FICTIONIST 
Guitarist Brandon - 
| Kitterman (far left). 
Bassist Stuart 
Maxfield and lead | 
guitarist Robbie 


roll boot camp, where they Cc liv olav f 
onnolly play for 


played a showcase for a panel 
of experts including RoLLING 
STONE editors, Atlantic execs 
and Shinedown singer Brent 
Smith; got a lesson in the dark 
arts of hair and makeup for a 
photo shoot; and hit the stu- 
dio with multiplatinum pro- 
ducers. “It was interesting to 
have people giving you con- 
structive criticism, says Ewan 
Currie, frontman of Canadian 
roots rockers the Sheepdogs. 
“It was a little bit of an Amer- 
ican Idol vibe, which is defi- 
nitely not something that were 
used to.” 


Mod Sun 


“T've only been rapping for 


“we want to have our own clothing. 


line,” says Korus (right). 


_ 


730 days, says Mod Sun, who 
began his career as a drum- 
mer and grew up in Minnesota, 
just like his hero Bob Dylan. “I 
don't do hip-hop, I don't do rap. 
I do hippie-hop.” The judges 
expressed skepticism about 
Mod's abilities on the mic, chal- 
lenging him to freestyle. “They 
also told me to tone it down on- 
stage and don'tjust run around 
jumping on things.” Healso hit 
the studio with Gym Class He- 
roes producers Sam and Slug- 


go. “This has been one of the 
defining moments of my life,” 
says Mod, who celebrated his 
24th birthday in New York. “If 
I don't sleep, my birthday con- 
tinues — so if I stay up through 
the weekend, that’s like a four- 


day birthday!” 


Fictionist 

The members of the Utah five- 
piece are huge fans of Phish 
and Arcade Fire. “We impro- 
vise a lot onstage,’ says bass- 
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ist Stuart Maxfield. “Our 
sound is like Space Jam minus 
Michael Jordan.” The judges’ 
biggest beef was the groups 
low-energy interview style - 
but the band pepped way up 
in the studio with Paramore 
producer David Bendeth. “He 
wanted to cut down our songs 


just a little bit so theyd work 


on the radio,” says Maxfield. 
“I had a mental breakdown. I 
threatened to punch him. All 
this happened at the begin- 


ning of Day One! He just kind 
of laughed about it. We're the 
best of friends now.” 


Tha Boogie 

The SoCal crew might look 
like the Black Eyed Peas, but 
its crazy-eclectic sound is in- 
spired by everything from 
Led Zeppelin and the Arctic 
Monkeys to OutKast. “We're 
all over the place,” says singer 
Lejin. “Were just a big pot of 
gumbo. The previously self- 
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produced act was paired in 
the studio with producer 
Ali Dee. “He really took us 
out of our comfort zone,” 
says Tha Boogie’s female 
MC, Korus. “But ultimate- 
ly he let us be ourselves. 
Our goal is to become the 
biggest group in the world. 
We already have ideas for a 
clothing line. We want our 
Boogieman logo on every- 
thing, down to pajamas.” 


. 
Empires 

The Chicago four-piece 
sounds like it was weaned 
on U2 and Bruce Spring- 
steen, but frontman Sean 
Van Fleet stunned the show- 
case judges when he admit- 
ted that until recently, he'd 
never listened to any music 
recorded before 1990. “I’m 
just getting into Spring- 
steen, Van Fleet says. “I’m 
watching YouTube videos.” 
Days before Empires hit 
New York, they first played 
an anthemic new tune, 
“Night Is Young,” which im- 
pressed the panel. They re- 
fined the song in the studio 
with Machine, a producer 
who has worked with Gym 
Class Heroes and Chiodos. 
“He was very passionate 
about our songs and lyr- 
ics, says guitarist Max Ste- 
ger. “He lives and breathes 
recording.” 


Lelia Broussard 


L.A. singer-songwriter 
Broussard hasn’t worked 
a regular job since she got 
fired from a waitress gig for 
yelling at her boss in 2007. 
The 21-year-old, who per- 
forms in Adam Ant-esque 
makeup, is positive the com- 
petition has already sparked 
her career. “My Twitter fol- 
lowers have doubled,” she 
says. “It’s crazy. Being tal- 
ented just isn’t enough in 
this business. You need to 
somehow break through. I 
want to make great music 
and I want people to hear it, 
and this is the perfect way 
to make that happen.” 


The Sheepdogs 

Like the Band, the Sheep- 
dogs are a group of shaggy 
Canadians obsessed with 
American roots music. “The 
New York trip was a pret- 
ty big change for us,” sing- 
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‘ have toured with Dawes. 


EMPIRES 
The Chicago 
band gets 
ready for Its 
close-up. 


ty 


a ROUSSARD 


he singer-songwrite 


~— 


Wears makeup inspired. 


by her song 
“Masquerade.” 


THE SHEEPDOGS 
The roots-rock Crew recorded © 
(with Adam Sehle@singer. “It was 
“~~ surreal,” says/frontman Ewan 
Currie (right). “He’s worked 
with so many big names.” 


. 
re 
a 


THE-ROMANY RYE. 
The L.A. country rockers are 


pats with Adam Duritz and 


- 





er Ewan Currie says. “Were 
used to sleeping bags, and 
here we were in a fancy 
hotel room and doing photo 
shoots.” The band was 
paired with Fountains of 
Wayne singer Adam Schle- 
singer at his Chelsea studio. 
“He didn’t force us into a 
box,” says Currie. “He let us 
do our thing, but had great 
suggestions. As a bonus, 
the band got to meet former 
Smashing Pumpkins gui- 
tarist James [ha during the 
session. “He's the co-owner 
of the studio,” says Currie. 
“We texted our friends, who 
are big Pumpkins fans, to 
make them jealous.” 


Skyler 
Stonestreet 


The 23-year-old L.A. 
singer-songwriter — whose 
tunes have been featured on 
The Hills - was the only art- 
ist to perform completely 
solo for the panel of judges. 
“I hope it made me stand 
out,” she says. “I normal- 
ly don’t have a band, due 
to budget reasons.” She's 
used to the pressure, having 
spent years playing shop- 
ping malls, restaurants 
and farmers’ markets. “I 
also spent a year and a half 
driving around the country 
with my friend,” she says. 
“Often in places where peo- 
ple weren't even listening, 
so I have tough skin. When 
I finished my showcase, 
people actually clapped. At 
the Chula Vista mall...not 
so much.” 


rp. 

The Romany 
Rye 

Kings of Leon and Dawes 
are fans of this L.A. quin- 
tet’s polished country-rock 
sound, but Shinedown’s 
Smith was unimpressed 
with their lyrics. Inspired, 
frontman Luke MacMas- 
ter penned an angry new 
tune based on the critique. 
The band recorded it with 
Train producer Gregg Wat- 
tenberg. “It’s called “New 
King of the Mountain, “says 
MacMaster. “I know you've 
got to get used to some neg- 
ativity. Atthe same time, all 
the haters...we don't need 
them.” ANDY GREENE 
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EDDIE 
VEDDER 
“Longing 
to Belong” 
Some songs re- 
quire the full rock- 
monster firepower 
of Pearl Jam - but 
others just needa 
chill bro strumming 
a teensy stringed 
instrument. Hence 
EdVed’s new 

solo disc, Uku- 

lele Songs, and this 
lush, totally un- 
Don Ho ballad. It’s 
the perfect sound- 
track for making 

a little Jeremy of 
your own. 


oh TV ON THE RADIO 

~F “will Do” video 

dee \t’s Official, Brooklyn peo- 
ple: Virtual-reality goggles are 
the new thick-framed glasses. In 
this video for their surprisingly 
accessible future-pop jam, the 
TVOTR dudes get to explore their 
fantasies via VR, Except those 
dreams - playing guitar, reunit- 
ing with an old love - are kind 
of lame. Think bigger, beardos! 
(Hint: Mila Kunis. Rihanna. A 
magic pot-cookie tree.) 





“You Are a Tourist” 
2004! Napoleon Dynamite 
was considered funny, 
Zach Braff was considered 


é DEATH CAB FOR CUTIE 
| 











sar WILD FLAG “Glass Tambourine” 

4% Maybe most supergroups suck so hard because they have too 
@ F many dudes? This epically great all-lady crew pairs Nineties indie 
titans Sleater-Kinney and Helium - and it’s fully psychedelic and awe- 
some. (Note to Velvet Revolver: Hire Melissa Etheridge!) 


me PUSHA-T 


~_ sm _£ =. |? 
m® Fear of Goa 
| 


@ 7 mixtape 
Do too much coke, 
you end up like 
Charlie Sheen. 

Sell too much 

(or at least rap 
about it)? You get 
signed by Kanye 
and make the year’s 
hottest mixtape, with 
Rick Ross, 50 Cent, 
Yeezy himself - and 
“kilos” rhymed with 
“find Nemo.” 
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Wiz Khalifa, Snoop 

Dogg team up for stoner 
comedy 

The rappers will begin shoot- 

ing High School, a Cheech and 
Chong-style com- | >. 
edy, this spring - 
and the pair are also 
deep into recording 
the soundtrack. 

“It’s about pot, of 
course,” Wiz says of rp 
the flick. “It's about 
me and him being cool and 
smoking a lot of weed.” 


My Morning Jacket 

take new LP on the road 
My Morning Jacket will play 
tunes from their sixth LP, 
Circuital (due in the sum- 
mer), on a handful of dates 
starting June 17th in Chicago. 
“The parts work really well 
together, so I’m excited to see 
them bounce off each other,” 
says frontman Jim James, Ex- 
pect epic sets at scenic venues 
like Colorado's Red Rocks, 
“We're dipping our toe back in 
the water,” says James, who 
promises a longer run this fall. 


L.A. Reid steps down 

as Island Def Jam chair 
Antonio “L.A.” Reid, who 
launched the careers of Kanye 
West, Justin Bieber, Rihanna 
and others, has stepped down 
after seven years as chairman 
of powerful label Island Def 
Jam. His new job? He'll be a 
judge on Simon Cowell's new 
show The X Factor. Former 
RCA/Jive head Barry Weiss 
will take the reins at IDJ. 

“L.A. did a fantastic job with 
the artist roster,” says Jim 
Caparro, who was the label's 
first CEO, in 1999, “[The com- 
pany’s] East Coast structure 
needs more of a business- 
man’s sensitivity, which Barry 
brings to the table.” 


Dylan to tour China, 
Vietnam 

Bob Dylan has booked shows 
in Beijing, Shanghai and Ho 
Chi Minh City for , 
early April, his first 
time playing in 
either China or Viet- 
nam. Last year, two 
dates fell through 
amid speculation 
that China’s Ministry 
of Culture disap- 
proved of Dylan's countercul- 
tural reputation. 


TV on the Radio 
bassist fights cancer 
TVOTR’s Gerard Smith will 
sit out the band’s spring tour 
while he receives treatment 
for lung cancer. “Already we 
have seen dramatic results,” 
the band posted online. 
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The brat- pop princess on gett 
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cooking in her castle in Bel-Ai 


YEAR AGO, AVRIL LAVIGNE FINISHED HER FOURTH 
album — but her label, RCA Records, wasn't interested 
in an album’s worth of introspective, acoustic num- 
bers. “They were like, ‘Uh, can you make a new record -— 
something that’s more today?’” says Lavigne, still sounding pissed 
as she sips white wine in New York's Plaza Hotel. “It really hurt 
my feelings when they didnt say, ‘We're proud of you. ” On Good- 
bye Lullaby, Lavigne, 26, meets the label halfway: Softer songs 
like “Remember When’ and “Darlin” share space with throbbing 
productions by Swedish hitmaker Max Martin - including “Wish 
You Were Here’ and the first single, “What the Hell.” (“I had to 
release that first,” she says. “It sounds like something the fans 
are used to, like ‘Sk8er Boi’ or ‘Girlfriend.’”) The big twist 
is that half of the album was produced by Lavigne’s ex- 
husband, Deryck Whibley of Sum 41, from whom she 
was divorced last year. “Everyone's always surprised 
that we're still so close,” she says. “Like, ‘Really?!’” 





Goodbye Lullaby is obviously a breakup 
album, and you made most of it with the guy 
you broke up with. How'd that go? 

Deryck is the most talented person I know. 
He produced, mixed, played guitar and 
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bass. I wouldn’t say it’s a breakup record. It’s about life. I went into 
it with a mind-set of not trying to write hits. People will make as- 
sumptions, but theyd be surprised what certain songs are about. 
What’s the experience behind the line “Last night I blacked 
out/|I think/What did you put in my drink?” 

That's the fun, playful, other side of me that just sort of popped 
up for a minute on this album. Like the line “Because I was mak- 
ing out with your friend” - obviously that didn’t happen. I just 
thought it was funny. 

Do you remember meeting Deryck? 

I made out with him the first day I met him. He gave me my first 
shot of Jager. I had atie on - it was back in the days of the tie. I was 
17. As I was getting carried out of the bar I saw Chad from Nick- 
elback! Isn't that funny? 

What’s your house like in L.A.? 

It’s in Bel-Air. I decorated my house like a medieval gothic cas- 
tle, European-style. Chandeliers and red velvet curtains. My bed- 
room is pink and black, my bathroom is totally Hello Kitty, I have 
a massive pink couch and a big antique gold cross. 

Is ita gigantic house? 
Yeah, I'm not gonna lie, it’s 12,000 square feet. It's so big 
it scares me. At night I like to put on candles and 
jazz music, and I like to cook. 
What’s your specialty? 
Homemade spinach and ricotta ravioli, 
with butter-sage sauce. And I get out the 
wine! I liketo put my TV on tothe Rat Pack 
station; it’s a music channel. And I like lis- 
tening to Radiohead and Coldplay. I like 
going toasteak restaurant, or the Bever- 
ly Hills Hotel, and listening to the piano 
i player. It’s relaxing and romantic. 
What are your thoughts on Ke$ha 
and Katy Perry? 
Their music’s fun. They're cute. 
Kegha has some really funny lyr- 
ics that remind me of how light 
and playful my lyrics are in “Girl- 
friend.” It reminds me of me. 
You always wanted to be 
famous. Is it like you imagined? 


people. I came from nothing, a tiny 
Canada town with no connections. 
I'm here because I worked hard. 
Do you ever miss your home- 
town of Napanee, Ontario? 
Just the pizza place. I mentioned 
La Pizzeria when I was on my first 
cover of ROLLING STONE, and it’s 
ended up being a place where fans go. 
They have a special Avril Lavigne pizza 
there. And I eat free for life. @ 
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THE GREAT EIGHT 


CHOOSE THE COVER 
OF ROLLING STONE 


HELP US MAKE ROCK & ROLL HISTORY. RATE THE GREAT EIGHT AT 
rollingstone.com/choosethecover 
VOTING IS OPEN NOW THROUGH APRIL 14TH. 








What began as a competition among sixteen talented musicians and bands is now down to eight. But only one 
will make it to the rock & roll promised land: The cover of Rolling Stone! 


Just two short steps away from achieving their ultimate dream, now the fate of these artists rests with you. 
Choose the cover of Rolling Stone at rollingstone.com/choosethecover, and you could 
win a trip for two and a pair of VIP tickets to Bonnaroo 2011! 
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H, STEVEN TYLER, 
how could we all have 
doubted you? As soon 

as the news broke that the no- 

toriously motormouthed Aero- 
smith stud was taking over the 
judges’ panel on American Idol, 





American Idol 
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everyone smelled a disaster. His 
loose-cannon lips and zigzag 
brain on live TV? Unthinkable. 
Nobody had ever seen Tyler sit 
down before, much less try to 
concentrate on the same thing 
tor three hours. He seemed des- 
tined to go down faster than 
he did the night he fell offstage 
in the middle of “Love in an 
Elevator.” Add Jennifer Lopez 
to the mix, years past her hey- 
day, and Jdo/ looked like a flop- 
sweat storm cloud ready to rain 
failure down upon us all. 

But Idol is America’s favor- 
ite show again, and Tyler can 
claim the lion’s share of the 
credit. He's the straw that stirs 
the drink. When he's not talk- 
ing, he nods, fidgets and twirls 
his hair, waiting for his chance 
to dazzle the contestants with 
bons mots like, “That's the goop 
that great stuff is made from” 
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(that means the performance 
was good) or “You define a cool 
dude in a loose mood” (that 
means it sucked the barn door 
off) or “I love it when you break 
into your ethnic what-it-is- 
ness’ (that means somebody's 
going home for singing a Taylor 
Dayne song in Spanish). He’s 
got the goop, all right. 

This new American Idol is 
an example of a certain train 
wreck that didn’t happen. 
Somehow, Tyler has inspired 
his fellow judges to turn on the 
charm. Lopez has lost her diva 
sneer. Randy Jackson, who 
looked burned out for the past 
few seasons, has reawakened. 
They've picked a cast of con- 
testants whom (for the most 
part) you don't want to punch. 
And they've learned from Glee: 
They keep hitting those bullet 
points — singing, kids, dreams 
- over and over. 

Nobody's filling the Simon 
Cowell role, but then, it was 
a role that only Simon could 
fill. It would have been disas- 
trous to have anyone else try to 
get away with his bitchy quips, 
not to mention his disturbing- 
ly low-cut V-neck T-shirts. He 
was irreplaceable, and the fran- 
chise seemed doomed without 
his frown. But instead, this 
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SING THIS WAY 
Tyler brings the 
much-needed 
crazy back to 
American Idol. 


new Idol has been a pletho- 
ra of passion. (Wait - accord- 
ing to Tyler, it was contestant 
Casey Abrams’ hideous version 
of the Beatles’ “With a Little 
Help From My Friends” that 
was a “plethora of passion.” But 
I guess there’s enough passion 
here to go around.) 

The original brain trust - 
Simon, Randy, Paula Abdul - 
was acase of perfect chemistry, 
one that could never be re- 


WATCH LIS] 
The Killing 
Sundays, 9 p.m., AMC 
A bleak, haunting Scandina- 
vian murder mystery that 
has been transplanted to the 
streets of Seattle. A teenage 
girl is murdered and each 
episode is another day of 
the investigation, as a driven 
detective (Mireille Enos) is 
sucked deeper into the case. 


Taking on Tyson 
Sundays, 8 p.m., 

lanet 

What can it mean that Mike 
Tyson's reality show is on 
Animal Planet? It means the 
ex-champ is very serious 
about his birds, and you get 
to watch him try to crack the 


dirty world of pigeon racing. 


peated. All the other attempt- 
ed judges have been fiascoes: 
Ellen DeGeneres was too damn 
tasteful to let it rip on live TV, 
and Kara DioGuardi was flail- 
ing so wildly to keep her job she 
never got around to doing it. 

The big difference with the 
new judges is that they've decid- 
ed not to try so hard. They don’t 
bother with real criticisms. 
Even when the contestants are 
sucking worse with every note. 
Tyler makes Paula sound like 
Simon - he tells every woman 
on the stage what a star she 
is. No doubt this strategy has 
served him well with groupies 
over the years. 

The contestants, as always, 
are a mixed bag. The boys have 
more rough edges and goofball 
energy, while the girls, fright- 
eningly, seem more like pageant 
princesses than wanna-be pop 
stars. The boys are more fun - 
the screechy James Durbin, the 
trembly Jacob Lusk, even the 
bearded Casey Abrams, who 
did the first Nirvana song ever 
on Idol. (Lopez's priceless reac- 
tion: “Kurt Cobain, that’s some 
big shoes to fill.”) 

But it’s Tyler who sets the 
tone. He's flamboyantly glad 
to be here, which is at least 90 
percent of what constitutes a 
successful Idol presence. See- 
ing Lopez reclaim her hotness 
is the kind of heartwarming 
redemption story that Jdol has 
always loved. As a movie star, 
J.Lo could have been the next 
Rita Hayworth - or at the very 
least, the next Victoria Princi- 
pal. But alas, she squandered 
it all to be a noticeably terrible 
disco singer. So it’s remarkable 
to see her get her star power 
back. The contestants all suck 
up to her, sensing that she is 
the Idol judge most likely to re- 
spond to flattery — they're con- 
stantly telling her she’s either 
their inspiration or their boner 
idol. All these kids gazing up at 
her with longing and desire has 
made her bloom, and she’s re- 
gained the J.Lo glow not seen 
since the turn of the century. 

Give Tyler credit for loosen- 
ing her up, as well as increasing 
the positivity level all around. 
Theres a lot to root for on Jdol 
now, but the real contestant is 
Idol itself - it wants our love 
and is willing to beg for it. And 
in this case, that’s the goop that 
great stuffismadefrom. @ 
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“Steve Jobs is personally responsible for killing the music business.” —Jon Bon Jovi 
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Springsteen 
and Barr 

tore through 
“Badlands.” 


PIN HEAD 
Could Avril 
Lavigne 
possibly be 
morepunk? 
The rebellious 


Boston 


| Badlands 


“You can see it in his 
face,” says Dropkick 
Murphys singer Al Barr. 
“Bruce really went 

for it. It was fucking 
phenomenal!” It’s true: 
Springsteen gave his 
bulging neck muscles 
quite a workout when he 
joined the Irish rockers 
at Boston’s House of 
Blues on March 18th. The 
Dropkicks’ latest 

album features Bruce 

as a guest vocalist on 
“Peg O’ My Heart”; in 
Beantown, he reprised 
his part from that song 
before kicking into “Bad- 
| lands.” “Does it get any 

| fucking better?” asks 

| Barr. “I don’t think so, | 

| could have died right 
after that.” 


ICKY NICKI 
Sure, men have 
nicknames for 
their dongs 

- but so does 
Nicki Minaj! 






runtinkeda 
safety pin on 
her neck. Your 
move, Johnny 
Rotten! §@ 


She whipped 
out a bright- 
pink dildo 
onstage in 
Baltimore. “I’m 
gonna call it 
Dick James,” 
she announced 


ee 00ee 
7: & @ ee eee 


on Twitter. 


SUPER BASS | 
Michael Cera 
used to portray 
George Michael 
on TV, but he got 
to be arock star 
for real at SXSW, 
sitting in on bass 
for the indie 
band Mister 
Heavenly. 
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BEACHED 
BLONDE 
After an 
ocean dip to 
wash off 
months of 
congealed 
glitter, 
Ke$ha went 
jogging in 
Australia 
ae her 


A QUEEN’S COURT 
_— 2 A recovering ’Retha 
, BRiFTy SWIFTY | watched the Knicks 
At a boutique in. losewithsher royal 
lon’s Nottin: , fur-wrangler, son 
» Hill, Taylor he fe Eddie.Franklin. 
consid: 
making a mi jot TEMPLE OF 
Invest ment i - THE BOB 
ke # Accomplished 
songwriter 
and hoodie 
connoisseur 
Bob Dylan 
Was spotted , 
heading into 
an L.A. 
synagogue. 


BEHIND 
BAR Amy 
Winehouse 
looked clean 
and serene 
duringa 
leisurely 
evening stroll 
Tim melavele) eles 
though she 
was later 
spotted at 

a pub 
conversing 
with abe 
spigot. 


LARS GRATIA ARTIS. 
Danish drummer Lé 
Ulrich plays a Dutch 
filmmaker opposite Clive 
Owen and Nicole Kidman 
4 in HBO’s Hemingw 
Gellhiorn. . Nice beret, pz 
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HEY WERE LOOKING FOR MEGAN FOx. 
‘| Three paparazzi, loitering in the hills 
high above Los Angeles. They parked 
here this morning, hoping to catch Fox, 
who has a house a little ways up the hill. 
But then luck cruised by in the back seat 
of an Escalade: Rihanna, on her way to 
a shoot at a photographer's place. Her 
windows were blacked out, but the paps 
knew it was her: There's a telltale dent 


on the bumper, plus they have a list of plates. {| The paparazzi clos- 
est to the curb is a nice-looking kid named Arturo with a tele- 
photo lens around his neck. He works for an agency called X17, 


and Rihanna is on his beat. He knows 
where she stays, where she shops, where 
she eats. He says a shot of her might fetch 
as much as five grand, depending on what 
she’s doing or who she’s with. “So,” he says, 
with as much casualness as he can muster, 
“is she with anyone?” 

As it turns out, she’s with Mark —- her 
security guard, a cockney bruiser with 
a heart of gold, who spent his formative 
years in East London beating the crap 
out of rival soccer fans. His fists are like 
sledgehammers, and he sounds like the 
bad guy from a Guy Ritchie flick. At one 
point, as a demonstration of his hooligan 
ingenuity, he takes a plain newspaper, 
makes a few expert folds, and within sec- 
onds has fashioned himself a blunt-force 
weapon. “We call this a Millwall brick,” 
Mark says with a grin. 

By now Rihanna is finished with her 
shoot and is sipping wine and chatting 
with her girls while the sun sets. There's 
Karin, her makeup artist; Ursula, who 
handles her ever-changing hair — today, a 
crimson explosion of Sideshow Bob curls; 
Jen, her personal assistant; and of course, 
Melissa, her best friend and right-hand 
gal, whom she’s known since they were 
BFFs in Barbados when she was 14. It’s 
a tightknit crew - or, as Rihanna's friend 
Katy Perry says, “a bunch of girls who keep 
it real.” 

Pretty soon it’s time to roll. Mark starts 
prepping for the 30-foot walk to the car. 
“Do you want to give them a shot so they 
don't follow us?” he asks her. She's been 
getting her picture taken all day, so she's 
understandably less than enthused, but 
she agrees, for safety’s sake. 

But once the cameras start flashing and 
the smile comes out, she decides to have 
some fun. “Rihanna! Rihanna!” Arturo 
shouts. “Are you dating Ryan Phillippe?” 
That’s the rumor this week - the latest in 
along line of her alleged paramours, from 
Shia LaBeouf to Josh Hartnett to Drake. 
She shakes her voluminous curls. “I hate 


Contributing editor JosH EELLS wrote 
the Lil Wayne cover story for RS 1123. 
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to burst your bubble,” she says, “but no. 
I’m dating girls!” 

Arturo laughs and snaps away. “Yeah - 
Nicki Minaj, right?” 

Rihanna laughs. “I wish!” she says as 
she disappears into the SUV. “Her butt is 
perfect!” 


LITTLE WHILE LATER, SHE’S 
at an Italian restaurant off the 
Pacific Coast Highway, dig- 
ging into a plate of fried cala- 
mari. The place is called Gior- 
gio Baldi, and it’s her favorite restaurant 
in Los Angeles, maybe even the world. If 
she’s home for a week, which is rare, she 
might eat here four or five times. She usu- 
ally gets the spaghetti and sometimes the 
gnocchi. Tonight, she gets both. 

So what's she like up close? Almost too 
much to take in at once. Impossible green 
eyes. Luminous skin. Legs that reach 
halfway to the ceiling. (No wonder Gil- 
lette once insured them for a million dol- 
lars.) “It’s disgusting how gorgeous she 
is,” Perry says. “Anytime I introduce my 
friends to her, male or female, the ride 
back always consists of, “What, does she 
drink the blood of virgins?’” 

Rihanna released her first single, the 
bubbly dancehall jam “Pon de Replay,” 
when she was just 17. Since then she’s put 
out a remarkable five albums in six years, 
for combined sales of 7 million. Eighteen 
of her songs have reached the Top 10; 





among female performers, only Whitney, 
Madonna, Janet and Mariah have more. 
If her latest single, “S&M,” tops the charts 
like it looks it could, it would be her 10th 
Number One - more than Beyoncé and 
Lady Gaga combined. 

All of which makes it easy to forget that 
she’s only 23 - anda young 23, at that. She 
says she doesnt like vegetables because 
they taste “like bush.” She does, howev- 
er, love french fries, Cheetos and KFC. 
She's trying to learn Italian — she got Ro- 
setta Stone for Christmas — but right now, 
her foreign-language vocabulary consists 
mostly of swear words. She loves Jonah 
Hill and Michael Cera (although she calls 
them “the fat guy” and “the other guy”), 
and she says cheerfully that she’s trying 
to appreciate her body while she can, be- 
cause she knows “butt and tits” are the 
first to go. 

She’s also really funny, in case you 
couldn't tell. She has shown glimpses of 
it before, co-starring with Andy Samberg 
in two digital shorts on Saturday Night 
Live about a pants-wetting goofus named 
Shy Ronnie. (“She came in and nailed it,” 
Samberg says.) But she also has a dry and 
self-deprecating wit, joking about her 
“fivehead” (as in, bigger than fore-) and 
her prodigious appetite — like when, part- 
way through dinner, she looks down at 
the three strands of spaghetti left on her 
plate and says, “Maybe I should stop so I 
have room for my gnocchi. You think it’s 
too late?” 

She says she’s a bit OCD: “T hate the 
sound of metal on metal. And if some- 
thing isn't even, it weirds me out - like 
if my girlfriend hits me on the right side 
of my butt, it feels numb on the left.” She 
cracks her knuckles. She’s a compulsive 
boob-grabber. She’s seen the movie Due 
Date literally eight times this week. 

Last year, she bought a 12-bedroom 
mansion in Beverly Hills, but it’s taking 
forever to renovate (“The pool has been 
a nightmare”), so in the meantime she’s 
renting an apartment in Westwood with 
Melissa and Oliver, her toy poodle. She 
loves going to the grocery store and cook- 
ing for herself; enjoys a nice chardonnay 
at the end of the day; forgoes weed (or 
at least claims to); and has a killer story 


“Llike to be spanked. Being 
tied up is fun. [like to keep 


it spontaneous. Sometimes whips 

and chains can be overly planned — 
you've got to stop and get the whip from 
the drawer downstairs.” 
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about getting blackout drunk on bath- 
tub moonshine while on vacation in Mex- 
ico. She digs true-crime reality shows 
like Beyond Scared Straight and Snapped 
(“about women who snap”), and she says 
the last book she read was called Mafia 
Princess. She's also chronically late and 
doesn't have a driver's license, but oth- 
erwise is as down-to-earth and un-diva- 
like as anyone with 1,500 pairs of shoes 
can be. 

At one point during dinner, something 
catches her eye. “Oh, my God,” she says, 
lowering her voice, “Colin Farrell is right 
there. And there's all those crazy rumors 
about us right now!” 

Sure enough, across the restaurant, the 
Irish heartthrob is having what appears 
to be a business dinner with some asso- 
ciliates. Last November, he and Rihan- 
na were on a British talk show together, 
where she told a story about an awkward 
bikini wax; since then they've been ru- 
mored to be trading salacious texts. “He 
probably thinks I’m starting all these 


surance that the two were on a date.” (It 
also calls Giorgio Baldi “L.A.’s top Irish 
restaurant.”) 

The truth is, Rihanna is unattached. 
“I'm not dating,” she says. “I’m not sex- 
ing, I’m not even sexting. It’s on complete 
nil.” She says she hasn't been with anyone 
since breaking up with Dodgers slugger 
Matt Kemp, which went down before the 
public found out in December, so it’s been 
at least four months since she got any ac- 
tion. “You think youre disappointed?” she 
says. “Try being in this body.” 

Still, she says, there are alternatives. 
“When youre not with the person you 
want to be intimate with, a picture is the 
next best thing. Well, Skype is safer. But 
a picture lasts a long time. When you're 
alone, and those horny moments come up, 
pictures can be very handy.” 

That said, she adds, “I haven't gotten a 
dick picture in a long time. I think people 
are a little afraid. It can turn out bad.” 

Unfortunately, she knows this first- 
hand. Two years ago, the Internet got 


“| hate that my business 1s 


out there,” she says. “But 
at the same time, if the media had 
never found out about certain 
situations, | would still be in them.” 


crazy rumors, she says. “We don't even 
have each other’s numbers. I wish. He’s 
smoking.” 

Just then, Farrell looks over. Rihanna 
waves. A few minutes later he comes over, 
radiating Gaelic charm, and swoops in 
for a hug and a peck on the cheek. “Hello, 
sweetheart. Good to see you. How you 
doing?” 

“I'm good,” beams Rihanna, “how are 
you?” 

“I'm good, thanks.” He nods toward the 
door, where the paparazzi are gathered. 
“Our friends outside are gonna get some 
good mileage out of this. We're gonna be 
texting each other all fucking night!” 

“Right?” Rihanna laughs. “That’s hi- 
larious.” 

“It’s good to see you, baby.” He gives her 
another squeeze, then ducks through the 
kitchen and out a back door. 

Sure enough, the next day, the blogs are 
all over it. Perez Hilton says the pair were 
“spotted having dinner together.” Accord- 
ing to Hollywood Life, they “were care- 
ful to leave at separate times so as not to 
be photographed.” MediaTakeout refers 
to Farrell as Rihanna's “new boyfriend” 
and tells readers with “100 percent as- 
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ahold of several photographs of her in 
various states of disrobement, several of 
them pretty graphic. Rihanna still re- 
members when she found out, having just 
landed on a flight to Hawaii. “I got off the 
plane, and I had 27 messages. I remember 
Katy’s message stuck out because she said, 
‘Babe, are you OK?’ Right away, I knew it 
was serious. When she read the one from 
her manager breaking the news, she says, 
“I could barely stand. I went to the first 
bathroom I saw and just sat in the stall 
with the door open. People kept coming 
in and staring at me sitting on the toilet 
bowl. I was mortified. I didn’t even want 
to leave the airport.” 

For the next few days, she says, “I fuck- 
ing shut off everybody. I didn’t talk to my 
family. I didn’t talk to my managers. The 
next day was Mother's Day, so I sent my 
mom flowers and just waited for her to 
text me.” 

But then her mom did, and she made 
her feel a lot better. These days she has a 
healthy sense of humor about the whole 
thing. Recently a fan sent her a link to 
some pictures, asking what they were. 
Her reply? “That would be... ME, when 
I was skinny!” 





IHANNA IS ACTUALLY HER 

middle name. (It comes from 

the Arabic for “sweet basil.”) 

Her real name is Robyn, 

and that’s what most of her 
friends and family still call her. “I get kind 
of numb to hearing Rihanna, Rihanna, 
Rihanna,” she says. “When I hear Robyn, 
I pay attention.” 

She was born on February 20th, 1988, 
in Bridgetown, Barbados. Her dad, Ron- 
ald Fenty, ran a garment warehouse; her 
mom, Monica Braithwaite, was an ac- 
countant. She was a cute kid, with braids 
to her waist, who spent her free time going 
to the beach and working the cash regis- 
ter at her aunt’s boutique. Her best sub- 
jects were math and chemistry, and her 
worst was PE. 

When it came to boys, she was a late 
bloomer. “My first kiss was in high school, 
and it was the worst thing ever. He pret- 
ty much dumped his entire saliva glands 
into my mouth, It traumatized me. I didn't 
kiss for, like, ever.” She had more fun going 
to clubs and dancing with the girls. They 
would order Passoa and orange juice and 
dance until three in the morning. 

“She was always strong and indepen- 
dent,” says her mom. “The other babies” 
— meaning her two little brothers —- “were 
more mushy-mushy, huggy-huggy. But she 
wasn't shy about confronting things.” 

When she was about 15, Rihanna won 
her school’s beauty pageant, and a talent 
show with a performance of Mariah Car- 
ey's “Hero.” She always knew she wanted to 
be a pop star. She used to go around sing- 
ing Whitney Houston and “A Whole New 
World” into her hairbrush; the neighbors 
called her Robyn Red Breast because she 
sang so much. At 16, she caught the atten- 
tion of Evan Rogers, an American record 
producer vacationing in Barbados with his 
wife. He helped her record a demo - which 
included what would become “Pon de Re- 
play” - and started shopping it to labels. 

The demo made its way to an A&R exec 
at Def Jam named Jay Brown, who had re- 
cently come aboard with new label presi- 
dent Jay-Z. “I played it for Jay,” Brown re- 
calls, “and Jay was like, “That's a big song.’ 
His thing is, you've got to be bigger than the 
song, otherwise the song dictates to you.” 

As it turned out, that wouldn't be a prob- 
lem. Rihanna flew up to New York to au- 
dition later that week and sang two songs 
a cappella, in a white outfit shed stayed 
up all night picking out. “She was obvi- 
ously nervous, says Jay-Z. “Now she has a 
big personality, but I didn’t get that in the 
meeting. What I did get was her eyes, this 
determination. She was fierce — like Kobe 
Bryant. I knew she was a star.” 

L.A. Reid, then chairman and CEO of Is- 
land Def Jam, saw the same thing. “We see 
pretty all the time,” he says. “Pretty’s a dime 
a dozen. But those eyes said, ‘I’m going to 
make it. You're gonna be onboard or not. 
But this train is leaving the station.” 
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IHANNA LIKES TO JOKE 
that Jay Brown and Jay-Z are 
her “dads,” showering her with 
encouragement, advice (not 
all of it solicited) and sweet 
birthday presents - including most recent- 
ly, an original Damien Hirst. Her relation- 
ship with her actual father, meanwhile, is 
a bit more complicated. 

Rihanna says she owes her dad a lot. 
“He taught me how to fish, how to swim, 
how to run, how to ride. He really tough- 
ened me up.” But he also toughened her 
up in less productive ways. For most of 
her childhood, he drank heavily and was a 
drug addict. One time, when she was nine, 
she walked in on him smoking crack. He 
had a temper, and she says she saw him 
beat her mom. 

“T could tell when a conversation was 
getting too intense, when it was going 
to get physical,” she says over dinner one 
night. “And Fridays would be scary be- 
cause he would come home drunk. Hed 
get paid, and half of it would go toward al- 
cohol. Hed walk in the door, and it was all 
eyes on him.” 

Was he ever abusive toward you? 

“No. Well — he hit me once.” She was 
seven; they were at the beach. It was time 
to leave, but she kept wanting 10 more min- 
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utes. Finally, hed had enough. “He slapped 
me so hard,” she says. “I ran home with his 
handprint on me. I couldn't believe it. My 
mother saw my face, how traumatized I 
was. You know how, when you know you 
did something wrong, and you deserve to 
get beat? This was out of nowhere.” 

Eventually her dad lost his job, and fam- 
ily tensions increased. Rihanna became a 
loner - she wouldn't talk, wouldn't even cry. 
“She had always been a straight-A student, 
but she started to struggle,” her mom re- 
calls. “She would suffer from these terrible 
headaches. She had to get CT scans.” The 
doctors thought she might have a tumor. 
But when her parents finally separated, the 
headaches went away. 

In recent years, her father made a living 
selling clothes out of the back of his car. 
Their relationship is intact — he has said 
that he cleaned up years ago — but frayed. A 
few days earlier, he sent her a text that was 
just prices of things - furniture for his new 
house that he wanted her to buy. “It’s fine,” 
she says. “I'll give my father anything. It’s 
not something that’s hard for me to help 
him with. It’s just, like - damn, Dad. Hi.” 

Rihanna says that if it weren't for sing- 
ing she might have been a psychologist, 
and she certainly has a deep sense of em- 
pathy. “I actually feel really bad for my 





father,” she says. He was abused too - he 
got beat up by his stepdad when he was 
young. He has resentment toward women, 
because he felt like his mom never pro- 
tected him, and unfortunately, my moth- 
er was the victim of that. I’m not giving 
him excuses. Right is right and wrong is 
wrong. I still blame him. But I understand 
the source.” 


T THIS POINT IN HER CAREER, 
Rihanna is practically an in- 
dustry unto herself. She’s had 
endorsement deals with Nike, 
Gucci, CoverGirl and Clin- 
ique, not to mention her own scent, Reb’! 
Fleur. (It smells great on her.) For her lat- 
est album, Loud, she and Reid assembled 
a battalion of professional 
songsmiths — writers, pro- 
ducers, musicians, demo 
singers — and installed 
them at several studios in 
Los Angeles for two weeks 
to write songs specifically 
for her. Reid guesses they 
numbered about 50 people 
and finished around 200 
tracks. The best made the 
album. (One that didn’t, “DJ 
Got Us Fallin’ in Love,” went to Usher.) 

Today Rihanna is at a soundstage in 
Hollywood, expanding her brand even 
further. She’s the centerpiece of Nivea'’s 
100th-anniversary campaign, a $1.5 bil- 
lion marketing effort that includes TV 
spots and sponsorship of her summer 
tour. Today she’s filming the video for 
her next single, “California King Bed,” 
which Nivea is helping underwrite in ex- 
change for using the song in their ads. 
Jay-Z is in the building too, showing his 
support while puffing on a Cuban. But 
when Rihanna isnt ready, even Hov has 
to wait. 

“What up, fellas!” Rihanna says as she 
strides on set, wowing a bunch of union 
guys in cargo shorts with her flowing see- 
through nightgown and white-lace un- 
derwear. She's about to film some bed 
scenes with Nathan, a model she hand- 
picked from a selection of candidates on 
the Internet. There were actually two fi- 
nalists, so yesterday they both came to 
the set to show Rihanna their abs. Na- 
than’s abs won. 

Today she greets him with a handshake 
and an icebreaker: “Hi, ['m Rihanna, nice 
to meet you. No boners.” The cameras roll, 
and as they lie there, caressing in bed, 
her song plays over the speakers. A slow, 
sexy ballad about skin on skin, it includes 
a rather risqué line about having “a little 
last night on these sheets” - which is pre- 
sumably not a reference to Nivea Soft In- 
tensive Moisturising Creme. 

Imagewise, Rihanna has come a long 
way from the sweet-faced island girl in 
tank tops and jean skirts to, in her latest 
incarnation, a punky, kinky [Cont. on 80] 
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Nothing is sacred to the obsessive-compulsive 
control freak who lashes out at everything 


from Hollywood to the Almighty 
By Erik Hedegaard 


ITTING IN HIS OFFICE IN THE HAMPSTEAD SECTION OF LONDON, 
feet up on his desk, black sneakers wiggling about, hair slicked back 
as per usual, surrounded by nothing much at all, nothing real person- 
al, nothing real homey, just a few photographs, looking both moder- 
ately aggrieved and majorly smug, Ricky Gervais is saying that he just can’t un- 
derstand what all the fuss is about. So he insulted a few movie stars from the 
host’s podium at the 2011 Golden Globes. What's the big deal? Why is everyone 
so upset? + “I mean, if you can’t tease the richest, most powerful people in the 
world, who can be the butt of your jokes?” he says. “It was six or seven one-liners, 
throwaways I wrote in an hour. It was nothing.” Suddenly, he has an idea. “Hey, 


let’s go through them, one by one. Johnny Depp wasn’t offended. I’ve spoken 
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to him about five times since. Hugh Hef- 
ner tweeted he wasn't offended. I can't 
imagine Bruce Willis being offended. I did 
nothing wrong. I know I didn't!” 

OK, but what about the Scientology gag, 
a thinly veiled reference to those rumors 
about Tom Cruise being gay? 

Gervais, 49, pitches forward, total- 
ly wigged out. “I never mentioned Tom 
Cruise!” he bellows. “I never mentioned 
anyone! It’s people who are speculating 
who I meant! I'd never out anyone! That's 
awful!” He would go on, because he does 
tend to go on, but he also has a weak blad- 
der, which forces him to stop now and go 
take a “wee,” as he calls it. Two minutes 
later, he flops back down in his chair. “Tom 
Hanks and Tim Allen, OK, the thing about 
that gag is, even though Tim Allen is one of 
the most successful comedic actors in the 
world, who would look good against Tom 
Hanks? That’s all I was saying.” He pauses, 
fidgets. “Actually, Tim Allen might have 
been taken aback by it and, if so, I’m sorry. 
But I won't apologize for the joke. The joke 
is justified. I had no bad intentions!” 

Never apologize — that seems to be one 
of Gervais’ mottoes. Another one might 


Then, later on, after his working day is 
done, he goes home to relax in a pair of pur- 
loined British Airways first-class-passen- 
ger pajamas, drink a few glasses of wine, 
turn on the television, maybe watch a na- 
ture show with Jane Fallon, his girlfriend 
of the past 27 years. But he can't relax, not 
totally, until one thing is done. He pushes 
a button, and corrugated steel shutters 
grind to a close all over the house, covering 
the windows. Now he's sealed inside. Now 
no one can get at him. “They enclose me in 
my tank-proof bunker,” he says, happily. 
“The place becomes a 6,000-square-foot 
metal panic room. It’s got an indoor pool, 
an indoor golf course, a gym, food. Ifthere 
was Libyan rioting, Id never even have to 
leave.” And that’s another thing about Ger- 
vais. He's very, very weird. 


O FAR, OF COURSE, THE BRITS 
have been the primary beneficia- 
ries of the Gervais weirdness. In 
2001, for instance, he was a pio- 
neer of cringe comedy in the U.K. 
with his TV show The Office, featuring 
himself as the overweening, nincompoop 
boss; then, two years later, with the show at 


season. Also with HBO, he’s just about to 
air a special called Talking Funny, featur- 
ing himself, Jerry Seinfeld, Louis C.K. and 
Chris Rock, talking earnestly about the 
comedy racket. And around the corner is 
another new show, called Lifes Too Short, 
which stars British dwarf Warwick Davis 
playing an Extras-like actor. Naturally, 
Gervais will be in it too. He’s everywhere 
right now. He's the biggest name in comedy 
right now. The Golden Globes uproar, far 
from slowing him down, may have made 
him even more popular. “You suddenly get 
in people's minds again,” he says. “Usually 
you have to kill and eat someone to get that 
much publicity in America.” 

He is back in his office now, on his feet, 
bopping around on his cellphone, talk- 
ing to Jane, asking her if she wouldn't 
mind enumerating his flaws. They're part 
of what make him the way he is, and he 
knows he's got plenty, but he wants to hear 
them from her. It'll be funny. 

“Tell me the truth, and I'll make them 
sound a bit better,” he tells her. “Constant 
wittering?” Wittering is a British word for 
ceaseless, pointless chattering. “Well, you 
do that too! What else? You must know! 


“EVERYTHING ANNOYS ME. RUDENESS 
ANNOYS ME - WHICH IS [IRONIC COMING 
FROM THE MAN WHO SAID SUCH AWFUL 

THINGS AT THE GOLDEN GLOBES.” 


be, take a swipe at religion whenever pos- 
sible, as he also did at the Globes, saying, 
“And thank you to God - for making me 
an atheist!” 

Gervais is grinning now. His fanged in- 
cisors are wet and sparkly. “OK, so maybe 
that was a misuse of a platform, but I don't 
care,” he says. “All those people thanking 
God when they win an award, like, ‘God 
helps me more than other people’ - that’s 
ludicrous. It’s like, ‘Really? He was on 
your side? He hated the other fellow, did 
he? Eeny, meeny, minie... I was just try- 
ing to redress the balance! Anyway, only 
two things make my blood boil, religious 
fanaticism and animal cruelty. I cheer 
when a matador gets gored to death. Fuck 
him. People who do blood sports are fuck- 
ing nasty, abhorrent cunts.” 

That noted, he jumps up and walks off 
to wee again. He comes back again. He 
rants again, further justifying his actions 
both at the Golden Globes and at large, 
holding himself entirely blameless, saying 
stuff like, “Guilt is my hell, so I wouldn't 
want to live knowing I did a bad thing.” 


Contributing editor ERIK HEDEGAARD 
wrote the Snooki cover story in RS 1126. 
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the top of the ratings, having turned Ger- 
vais into a star, he suddenly pulled the plug 
on the thing. Just like that. Two years later, 
he did the same with his show Extras, in 
which he played an overweening, nincom- 
poop two-bit actor; after 12 episodes and 
a special, it was done. Apparently, that’s 
the way Gervais operates. He's got a teeny- 
tiny attention span and is always off onto 
something else. He's writing children’s 
books (Flanimals). He's starring in movy- 
ies (Ghost Town, The Invention of Lying). 
He's on tour doing stand-up (main topics: 
pedophilia, the Holocaust, kids with can- 
cer - fun!). He’s responding to the news 
that Steve Carell is leaving the U.S. version 
of The Office atter seven years and saying, 
“It's probably expected of me, as executive 
producer of the show, to try to persuade 
him to stay, but I sent him an e-mail say- 
ing, ‘I think you're doing the right thing.” 
He's making the most popular podcasts 
in podcast history, which mostly feature 
him and his constant collaborator Ste- 
phen Merchant goading and taunting their 
seemingly dimwitted pal Karl Pilkington. 
He's turned those podcasts into an animat- 
ed TV show on HBO called The Ricky Ger- 
vais Show, which is wrapping its second 


Oh, so I don't listen? That’s because I'm a 
genius, Jane! Mud on the carpet? That's 
just being clumsy, and I’m not clumsy, ei- 
ther.” It seems that he’s got an answer for 
everything. Then: “A bit of OCD and acon- 
trol freak?” He pauses. “Yeah, OK. That’s 
one. That happens all the time. I can go 
into that one.” 

He hangs up and sallies forth. 

“We'll go into a restaurant, and some- 
one will have the wrong voice or too loud 
a voice, and I'll go, ‘We can't sit here!’ I’m 
really annoying to all my friends. I have 
sort of an honesty Tourette's, and in a 
Larry David sort of way I always have to 
go, “You know what... I mean, everything 
annoys me. Actually, it’s more that peo- 
ple are unaware that theyre being annoy- 
ing that annoys me. I’m quite a stickler for 
politeness. It’s rudeness that annoys me 
- which is ironic coming from the man 
who said such awful things at the Golden 
Globes, isn’t it?” 

He doesn't mean that, of course. He's 
just joking. But quite clearly he’s not jok- 
ing about being a control freak. In fact, it 
seems to be one of his defining character- 
istics. For instance, he very rarely takes on 
any project, be it book, movie or TV show, 
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in which he doesnt have complete creative 
control. “Anything that’s offered to me, 
I turn down,” he sniffs. “I’m not an actor 
for hire.” Or let’s say he’s really starting to 
get pudgy, if not fat. He makes fun of it, 
other people make fun of it. But then one 
day he decides enough is enough, so he in- 
stalls that gym in his basement and loses 
25 pounds and puts on a bunch of muscle, 
making him look pretty darn handsome 
despite those fangs. Which he loves, by the 
way. “At school, I'd use them to peel an or- 
ange and make people laugh. I like being 
able to open a can of Coke when the tab has 
broken off. Jane loves my fangs.” 

Another thing Gervais 
does a lot is look for ways to 
make himself appear spe- 
cial. He takes pains to let you 
know that his motivations 
are different from yours, that 
his reactions are different, 
that he wouldnt do what you 
do. For instance, when talk- 
ing about some supposed 
backlash against him and 
his style of comedy: “In my 
stand-up, I deal with taboo 
subjects: race, disability, 
children with cancer, pedo- 
philia, starvation, all those 
things, but the actual tar- 
gets are misinformation, 
prejudice, lies, middle-class 
angst, pretension, myself. 
Even so, the backlash is al- 
ways there.” He yanks his 
feet off the desk. “I'm con- 
stantly part of the backlash! 
I started with the backlash!” 
As far is it goes, that’s true. 
But the real point is to allow 
him to say what he says next: 
“The backlash means noth- 
ing to me. Nothing!” 

In a way, it’s like he wants 
to be seen as untouchable 
and unreachable by every- 
day feelings and emotions. 
This apparently works for 
him, though, just as the cor- 
rugated steel shutters on his 
windows at night work for 
him too, keeping all the bad- 
ness out and keeping all the goodness of 
him locked inside, safe and sound and be- 
yond further scrutiny or intrusion. 


DDLY ENOUGH, GERVAIS 
seems to have had one of 
the more perfect child- 
hoods on record. This was 
in the working-class town 
of Reading, just west of London, where 
his dad was a laborer and his mom was a 
penny-pinching housewite. It didn't mat- 
ter that they were poor or that he had to 
wear homemade clothes or that unbe- 
known to him, the Christmas presents 
left under the tree for him and his three 
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much older siblings were bought on the 
pay-off-over-months plan. “I didn't even 
know I was poor,” he says, mainly because 
they were a funny family and spent most 
of their time trying to make each other 
laugh. He was precociously intelligent, 
started reading at the age of three and 
entered school two years later, where, he 
says, “It was apparent that I was the clev- 
erest kid in that school” - or, as he some- 
times says, “I was surrounded by idiots.” 
He excelled at sports (soccer, running 
and karate), was never an outcast, always 
had friends. He didn’t shoplift. He didn’t 
drink. He didnt smoke dope. He got into 





The King of Cringe 


(1) Hosting the Golden Globe 
Awards this year. (2) With his 


girlfriend, Jane. (3) Gervais 

(right) enjoyed success as a pop 
star in 1983 as the singer in the 
group Seona Dancing. 


only one fight, which he won. To hear him 
tell it, none of life’s larger, uglier calami- 
ties ever paid him a visit, making him the 
only comic in the history of comics to have 
it so good. 

Also, until the age of eight, he was a 
God-fearing Christian. But then one of 
his brothers questioned his blind faith; 
within minutes, Gervais became an athe- 
ist and has remained rabidly and vocally 
so ever since. Nothing ever fazed him. At 
age 13, he looked up in the middle of eat- 
ing his morning cornflakes and said to his 
mother, “Why are my brothers and sisters 
so much older than me?” She said, “Be- 
cause you were a mistake.” 


“T just laughed,” Gervais recalls. “I just 
laughed at the honesty.” 

Listening to Gervais tell stories about 
this time is a little unsettling. He's always 
top dog, with no one ever getting the bet- 
ter of him, and even when he does wrong, 
he did right. In class once, a white kid hit 
a black kid, but the teacher only saw the 
black kid hit the white kid and sent the 
black kid to see the headmaster. When 
Gervais objected, the teacher said, “It’s un- 
fortunate for him that I saw him make the 
first blow,” to which Gervais said, “No, it’s 
unfortunate for him that he’s black,” which 
got him sent to the headmaster’s office too. 
Later on, though, his siblings 
let him know hed spoken the 
truth. He's proud of things 
like this, rightfully so; still, 
it'd be nice if he didn't feel 
the need to always show him- 
self in the best light, like he’s 
never royally screwed up or 
made a mess of things. 

He went to University Col- 
lege London, started off as a 
biology major, switched to 
philosophy, graduated, and 
decided to become a pop 
star. His band was called 
Seona Dancing, and the You- 
Tube video of its one chart- 
ing song features Gervais at 
age 22, looking incredibly 
handsome and self-assured 
in an androgynous David 
Bowie/ Flock of Seagulls sort 
of way. But he soon dropped 
this dream, bounced around 
a little bit, and eventually 
got a job at the University 
of London Union. “I worked 
my way up to middle man- 
agement,” he says, “mak- 
ing notes, obviously.” Then, 
five years after that, he left, 
and went to work for a Lon- 
don radio station where, as 
his first order of business, he 
hired this supertall, strange- 
looking kid named Stephen 
Merchant to be his assistant. 
They both became on-air 
personalities, then Merchant 
left for a gig at the BBC, after which the 
pair began cobbling together a 20-minute 
demo tape of what would become The Of- 
Jice. At the first test screening of the com- 
pleted show, audiences gave it the lowest 
scores in BBC history. Gervais didn't care. 
He didn’t change a word: “I've always done 
exactly what I wanted, which is impor- 
tant for an atheist, because there’s noth- 
ing else. No reward later. My reward is 
the here and now. It’s me that’s got to sleep 
with me, only me.” He’s like that, too, al- 
Ways operating with an agenda and ready 
to graft it onto any topic of conversation 
even marginally able to carry its discon- 
nected weight. [Cont. on &1]| 
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A NEVER-BEFORE-SEEN ROLLING STONE INTERVIEW 
WITH THE HOLLYWOOD ICON 


BY JONATHAN COTT 


N 1987, “ROLLING STONE” CONTRIBUTING EDITOR 

Jonathan Cott sat down with Elizabeth Taylor in her suite 

at New York’s Hotel Plaza Athenée, when the actress was 

55. “There was no standing on ceremony, no pretense, no 
pulling punches,” recalls Cott. “She was so forthright, witty and 
fearless.” Portions of the previously unpublished interview are 
presented here for the first time. 

You started making films in Hollywood during the 1940s. 
How has the movie business changed since then? 

It used to be a sin to be considered a Hollywood actor. Even 
worse to be a star — God forbid, a superstar. Stage actors would 
accuse people of selling out when theyd go to Hollywood. Actu- 
ally, the whole thing is a bunch of bullshit. An actor is an actor, 
whether it’s in Hollywood or in Africa. Acting has to be gener- 
ated from within. 

How does that happen for you? 

I have never had an acting lesson in my life. But I’ve learned, 
I hope, from watching Spencer Tracy, Marlon Brando, Mont- 
gomery Clift, Jimmy Dean - all people who were finely tuned 
and educated in the art of acting. They were my education. I 
wasnt a distinctive actress as actresses go, because I’m certain- 
ly not a polished technician. 

Someone once said that the old Hollywood studio was a kind 
of extended family. 

It was like a big extended factory, I’m sorry to say. I was nine 
when I made my first films. I was used from the day I was a 
child and I was utilized by the studio. I was promoted for their 
pockets. I never felt they were a haven. 

You're currently putting together a self-help book based on 
the tough times you've been through. What was that period like 

for you? 

Everything was just totally out of whack. It was just more 
than fatness and obesity, more than just not caring how I 
looked. It was in every line of my face. 

Weight loss and weight gain all have something to do with 
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yourself. It’s deep loneliness, depression, lack of self-esteem 
that is the cause for overeating, drinking, taking pills. I used 
to think that drinking would help my shyness, but all it did was 
exaggerate all the negative qualities. The drinking and the pills 
just sort of dulled my natural enthusiasm. All you have to do is 
look at a picture of me to know - though I don’t actually have a 
very good photographic record of myself from that period. 

The paparazzi all over the world could put together a few 
volumes on you. 

Theyre not photographers! They're not people! [Laughs] 

What species are they? 

These are cockroaches. But actually, they do take some very 
revealing photographs. 

So how did you pull back from the brink? 

Something always made me save myself. I mean, I was pro- 
nounced dead, for God's sake, about 20 years ago. I stopped 
breathing for five minutes and had a kind of near-death expe- 
rience. During it, I even had a chance to read my obits, and they 
were the best reviews I ever had. [Laughs] 

Why couldnt someone like Marilyn Monroe save herself? 

I dont think Marilyn committed suicide. I don't think Mari- 
lyn was murdered. I think it was an accident. But she was play- 
ing with fire. I don’t think she was as acutely aware of it as some 
of my other self-destructive friends. 

Somebody asked me once what quality it was in me that 
made me a survivor. I think it’s my passion — for life, for peo- 
ple, for everything. I've always been very aware of the inner me, 
that has nothing to do with the physical me. It has to do witha 
connection with nature, God, your inner being —- whatever you 
want to call it. It’s about being in contact with yourself and al- 
lowing God to mold you. 

Because I’m not afraid. Life is just such an adventure 
to me. rs) 





Read the full interview at rollingstone.com/taylor. 
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Robbie 
Robertson 
Regrets 


N ; 
Rocking with Clapton, movies 5 


with Marty: Welcome to the perfectly 
contented life of a rock & roll legend 


By Stephen Rodrick Photograph by Mark Seliger 








OBBIE ROBERTSON’S PAST WAS | Last Waltz,” says Robertson, referencing 
recently delivered to his West Los | the classic concert film about the Band's 
Angeles studio. It arrived in a | final performance. “Before the show, I had 
sturdy box marked FRAGILE from | it bronzed. Like baby shoes. I thought it 
the Rock and Roll Hall of Fame. Today, | was appropriate.” § He plucks at one of 
Robertson pulls a beat-up guitar case | the strings. “The bronzing made it sound 
out of the crate. He carefully opens the | like you think it would.” He's dressed all in 
latches and lifts out an oddly colored six- | black down to his slipper shoes. “Heavier, 
string. § “That’s the guitar I used in The | more metallic.” € He holds the guitar up 
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= ROBBIE ROBERTSON nee 


to the light. For a rare moment, he goes si- 
lent, running his free hand through un- 
naturally thick black hair. “I haven't played 
it since that night. I just wanted to look 
at it, I don’t know what I'll do with it.” 
He gently lays the relic back in its case. 
“We'll see.” 


OBBIE ROBERTSON IS A PATIENT 
man. He has started and 
stopped his memoir with two 
different writers. He is now 
going it alone. (“I have an ex- 
traordinary memory. I could tell 
you the set list and how we had to change 
it when we played with Dylan in Chica- 
go in 1974.’) It’s now been 13 years be- 
tween solo albums. He’s done many other 
things, including working as a movie 
producer and collaborating on music 
for eight films with Last Waltz director 
Martin Scorsese. 

Now, his three kids are grown, he’s di- 
vorced and lives alone in Los Angeles 
with the occasional visit from a New York 
girlfriend. He has remained largely si- 
lent through the years while ex-bandmate 
Levon Helm has lobbed assorted potshots 
claiming Robertson took too much cred- 
it for the Band’s success. He has been con- 
tent to let everyone else tell their side of 
the story. 

Of course, Robertson's story has already 
been told. Robertson produced and ed- 
ited The Last Waltz with Scorsese and - 
surprise! - the movie presents Robertson 
as the charismatic leader of an otherwise 
surly, chemically destroyed group of mu- 
sical outlaws. Not everyone agreed. De- 
pending on your viewpoint, the film ce- 
mented Robertson's image as architect of 
the great North American band or as the 
kind of gone-Hollywood scenester who 
bronzes his own guitar. 

But here’s the thing. Robertson will 
be the first to tell you he’s gone Holly- 
wood. He's proud of it. “Los Angeles is 
where people invented the idea of mak- 
ing dreams and sending them out to the 
world,” he says with a beatific smile. “This 
was the place where they actually did it. I 
love that.” 

Robertson is now revising his own text, 
ever so slightly. He’s 67 and has just re- 
leased How to Become Clairvoyant, his 
first album since 1998. Musically, the re- 
cord is a classic rock all-star endeavor tea- 
turing Robertson’s buddy Eric Clapton, 
Steve Winwood, Tom Morello and Trent 
Reznor, who adds something called “audio 
textures.” The 12 songs are cloaked in 
spooky ambience and melancholia more 
reminiscent of Robertson's first two solo 
records than of the Band’s warm Amer- 
icana. He subtly exchanges solos with 
Clapton on seven tracks and less subtly 
shreds with Morello on “Axman,” which 





STEPHEN Roprick profiled Robert 
Plant in RS 1122. He lives in Brooklyn. 
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name-checks Stevie Ray Vaughan, Jimi 
Hendrix and a half-dozen other guitar 
ereats. 

But the real story is the words. Robert- 
son has written about his past oblique- 
ly - notably in 1987's “Fallen Angel,” a la- 
ment released after the death of the Band's 
Richard Manuel - but he’s never looked 
back in the first person. “When I was writ- 
ing songs for the Band, part of my job was 
casting these songs in a really honest, 
moving way, says Robertson on a driz- 
zly L.A. afternoon. “I’ve been uncomfort- 
able with the songwriting process that’s 
me, me, me.” 

Robertson hits a few buttons in his 
studio, and his and Clapton's strum- 
ming fills the room. We're sitting in the 
two chairs the guitarists used during the 
early-Nineties sessions that form the foun- 
dation of the new album. The pair have 
been friends for four decades, since meet- 
ing in 1968, when Clapton quit Cream 
and wanted to join the Band but didn’t 
have the nerve to ask. “Wed been talking 
about doing something together for 20 
years, says Robertson as the two trade 
acoustic licks through the speakers. 
“We'd work for a few days and then hed 


For 30 years, Robertson has served 
on and off as Scorsese's musical supervi- 
sor, the legendary story being the lengths 
he went to find the obscure orchestra re- 
cording of Mascagni that plays as Robert 
De Niro shadowboxes at the beginning 
of Raging Bull. “He has an incredible pa- 
tience,” says Scorsese. “He will wait and 
listen until he finds the right thing.” 

Robertson cues a mash-up he created 
of rhythm & blues singer Dinah Washing- 
ton'’s “This Bitter Earth” and German-born 
composer Max Richter's “On the Nature of 
Daylight” that plays over the closing cred- 
its of Scorsese's Shutter Island. 

“He came to me with just ‘This Bitter 
Earth,” says Scorsese. “I told him that was 
a little too exact. I like it, but I want some- 
thing slightly different. That’s all I told 
him. Nothing more. And he came back 
with this beautiful thing.” 

In a strange way, Robertson works best 
when he’s two-tracking his creative life. 
(His long-delayed first solo album was fi- 
nally finished in 1986 as he simultaneous- 
ly scored Scorsese's The Color of Money.) 
The Shutter Island work gave him per- 
spective. “The directions of where these 
songs were going was very reflective, and I 





“Los Angeles is where people 
invented the idea of making 
dreams, says Robertson, who 
lives there. I love that. 


come back to town and we'd mess around 
some more.” 

Robertson then makes a startling com- 
parison. “It’s the same method as The 
Basement Tapes,” he says, referring to the 
landmark recordings the Band made with 
Bob Dylan in 1967. “It’s like a modern- 
day field recording.” Of course, Robertson 
and Clapton recorded digitally in a pris- 
tine West L.A. studio, not a drafty base- 
ment on a cheap recorder outside Wood- 
stock, New York - but Robertson thinks 
the comparison works. At the end of the 
tape, you can hear a triumphant Clapton 
go, “That's it.” 

But that wasn't it. Robertson put the 
tapes away, and more than a decade 
passed. In 2007, he came across the songs 
again while looking for some other music 
and was struck by their naturalistic quali- 
ty. Still, it took another several years for the 
songs to be finished, with Robertson dis- 
tracted by other projects. “I think I felt for 
a while, ‘OK, I know how to do an album, ” 
says Robertson. “Maybe it’s better for me to 
concentrate on different creative things.” 





saw I was saying, ‘Here's what happened, ” 
says Robertson. “I’ve never been able to do 
that before.” 


OBERTSON WAS RAISED IN 
Toronto, the son of a Jewish 
gambler and a Native Ameri- 
can. His father died when he 
was an infant, and Robbie grew 
up an only child, tuning in to 
rhythm & blues on the radio from Ameri- 
ca. His mom would often take him to visit 
her relatives on the Six Nations Iroquois 
Reservation, an hour and a half away. 
Her mother and cousins would sit around 
in the evening and sing songs. “She 
sang and tuned their guitars, just by lis- 
tening, remembers Robertson. “Cousins 
of mine, uncles, started saying, “OK, put 
your finger here, go like that, then move 
it here.” 

Robbie would retreat to his room in To- 
ronto and work out chords that hed proud- 
ly play at the next gathering. The mix of 
group singalongs and the boy alone in his 
room was a creative style hed bring to 
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the Band, with Robertson writing mostly 
alone and then hammering out the songs 
with his bandmates. 
Barely in his teens, Robertson saw 
Ronnie Hawkins and the Hawks playing 
rhythm & blues on Yonge Street in Toronto. 
He joined the band at just 16 years old, be- 
friending the drummer, Levon Helm, from 
Arkansas, and was quickly followed by Ca- 
nadians Rick Danko, Richard Manuel and 
Garth Hudson. 
The band's early years were spent criss- 
crossing frat parties and honky-tonks 
from Memphis to London, Ontario. The 
five eventually left Hawkins, striking out 
on their own in 1964, Dylan caught one 
of their shows and hired them as 
his backing band when he went 
electric. Eventually, the Band, as 
the five were then calling them- 
selves, started recording on 
their own, and it’s not hyperbo- 
; | le to say they created modern 
or (on Pap tar) ® .| roots music with their first two 
with Manuel, Helm, | , records. Robertson wrote al- 
Hudson and Danko most all the songs, including 
(from left) in Woodst || “The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down,” 
969 (1). In 1964 | 1he a ballad that captures the death of the 
Old South more effectively in three and a 
half minutes than 12 hours of Ken Burns 
interviews. 
By 1978, Robertson was burnt from 
the road and announced he was done 
touring. His bandmates were less than 
happy, evident from their held-hostage 
al looks during much of the 
Last Waltz interviews, spe- 
cifically Helm’s mesmer- 
izing hate-singing of “The 
Night They Drove Old 
Dixie Down.” (Regarding 
The Last Waltz, Helm once 
said, “It was Robertson and 
Scorsese and that fucking 
crowd of thieves that got 
paid... . I’ve never gotten a 
check for it in my life.”) 
How to Become Clairvoy- 
ant’s centerpiece is “This Is 
Where I Get Off,” Robertson's explanation 
of that decision. A desperate-sounding 
Robertson sings, “Walking out on the boys 
was never the plan/ We drifted off course, 
couldn't strike up the band.” 
“Growing up, Glenn Gould was one of 
my heroes,’ says Robertson. “He declared, 
‘Tam no longer going to be going on the 
road, I find it obscene.” That’s how Rob- 
ertson started to feel: “Our musical abili- 
ty was disappearing before my eyes. You're 
in a place and it’s on fire and you say, ‘I've 
got to get out of here.” 
Anyone who has seen The Last Waltz 
will know Robertson was not wrong. Man- 
uel is an alcoholic apparition who would 
hang himself in 1986. Bassist Danko 
doesn't look much better, and would die 
of heart failure in 1999. “Richard would 
say, ‘Listen, my hands are shaking, I need 
to have some medicine so [Cont. on 82] 
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“EVERYBODY WOULD SAY 


THEY’RE SAVAGES 


Cpl. Jeremy Morlock gloat 
» over the body of Gul Mudin 
after killing the unarmed 
Afghan boy on January 15th, 
2010. Mudin is missing his 
right pinky finger, which was 


cut off by U.S. soldiers.) ~ 
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THE KILL TEAM 


ARLY LAST YEAR, AFTER SIX HARD MONTHS SOL- 
diering in Afghanistan, a group of American infan- 
trymen reached a momentous decision: It was finally 
time to kill a Aaj. | Among the men of Bravo Compa- 
ny, the notion of killing an Afghan civilian had been 
the subject of countless conversations, during lunch- 
time chats and late-night bull sessions. For weeks, 
they had weighed the ethics of bagging “savages” 
and debated the probability of getting caught. Some 
of them agonized over the idea; others were gung-ho 





from the start. But not long after the New Year, as winter descended 
on the arid plains of Kandahar Province, they agreed to stop talking 
and actually pull the trigger. | Bravo Company had been stationed 


in the area since summer, struggling, with 
little success, to root out the Taliban and 


establish an American presence in one of 


the most violent and lawless regions of the 
country. On the morning of January 15th, 
the company’s 3rd Platoon - part of the 
5th Stryker Brigade, based out of Tacoma, 
Washington - left the mini-metropolis 
of tents and trailers at Forward Oper- 
ating Base Ramrod in a convoy of ar- 
mored Stryker troop carriers. The mas- 
sive, elght-wheeled trucks surged across 
wide, vacant stretches of desert, until they 
came to La Mohammad Kalay, an isolat- 
ed farming village tucked away behind a 
few poppy fields. 

To provide perimeter security, the sol- 
diers parked the Strykers at the outskirts 
of the settlement, which was nothing 
more than a warren of mud-and-straw 
compounds. Then they set out on foot. 
Local villagers were suspected of sup- 
porting the Taliban, providing a safe 
haven for strikes against U.S. troops. 
But as the soldiers of 3rd Platoon walked 
through the alleys of La Mohammad 
Kalay, they saw no armed fighters, no ev- 
idence of enemy positions. Instead, they 
were greeted by a frustratingly famil- 
iar sight: destitute Afghan farmers liv- 
ing without electricity or running water; 
bearded men with poor teeth in tattered 
traditional clothes; young kids eager for 
candy and money. It was impossible to 
tell which, if any, of the villagers were 
sympathetic to the Taliban. The insur- 
gents, for their part, preferred to stay hid- 
den from American troops, striking from 
a distance with IEDs. 

While the officers of 3rd Platoon peeled 
otf to talk to a village elder inside a com- 
pound, two soldiers walked away from 
the unit until they reached the far edge 
of the village. There, in a nearby poppy 


Mark Boat won an Oscar for his 
screenplay of “The Hurt Locker.” His 
story “Everyone Will Remember Me as 
Some Sort of Monster” ran in RS 1059. 
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field, they began looking for someone to 
kill. “The general consensus was, if we are 
going to do something that fucking crazy, 
no one wanted anybody around to wit- 
ness it,” one of the men later told Army 
investigators. 

The poppy plants were still low to the 
ground at that time of year. The two sol- 
diers, Cpl. Jeremy Morlock and Pfc. An- 
drew Holmes, saw a young farmer who 
was working by himself among the spiky 
shoots. Oftfin the distance, a few other sol- 
diers stood sentry. But the farmer was the 
only Afghan in sight. With no one around 
to witness, the timing was right. And just 
like that, they picked him for execution, 

He was a smooth-faced kid, about 15 
years old. Not much younger than they 
were: Morlock was 21, Holmes was 19. 
His name, they would later learn, was Gul 
Mudin, a common name in Afghanistan. 
He was wearing a little cap and a West- 
ern-style green jacket. He held nothing 
in his hand that could be interpreted as a 
weapon, not even a shovel. The expression 
on his face was welcoming. “He was not a 
threat,” Morlock later confessed. 





FAR FROM OPERATING 
IN SECRECY, THE 

KILL TEAM BRAGGED 
OPENLY ABOUT THEIR 
MURDERS. “THEY'VE 
HAD ALOT OF PRACTICE 
STAGING KILLINGS AND 
GETTING AWAY WITH 
IT,” SAID ONE SOLDIER. 





Morlock and Holmes called to him in 
Pashto as he walked toward them, order- 
ing him to stop. The boy did as he was 
told. He stood still. 

The soldiers knelt down behind a mud- 
brick wall. Then Morlock tossed a grenade 
toward Mudin, using the wall as cover. 
As the grenade exploded, he and Holmes 
opened fire, shooting the boy repeatedly 
at close range with an M4: carbine and a 
machine gun. 

Mudin buckled, went down face first 
onto the ground. His cap toppled off. A 
pool of blood congealed by his head. 

The loud retort of the guns echoed all 
around the sleepy farming village. The 
sound of such unexpected gunfire typical- 
ly triggers an emergency response in other 
soldiers, sending them into full battle 
mode. Yet when the shots rang out, some 
soldiers didn’t seem especially alarmed, 
even when the radio began to squawk. It 
was Morlock, agitated, screaming that he 
had come under attack. On a nearby hill, 
Spc. Adam Winfield turned to his friend, 
Pte. Ashton Moore, and explained that it 
probably wasn't a real combat situation. It 
was more likely a staged killing, he said - 
a plan the guys had hatched to take out an 
unarmed Afghan without getting caught. 

Back at the wall, soldiers arriving on 
the scene found the body and the blood- 
stains on the ground. Morlock and Holmes 
were crouched by the wall, looking excit- 
ed. When astaff sergeant asked them what 
had happened, Morlock said the boy had 
been about to attack them with a grenade. 
“We had to shoot the guy,” he said. 

It was an unlikely story: a lone Taliban 
fighter, armed with only a grenade, at- 
tempting to ambush a platoon in broad 
daylight, let alone in an area that offered 
no cover or concealment. Even the top of- 
ficer on the scene, Capt. Patrick Mitch- 
ell, thought there was something strange 
about Morlock’s story. “I just thought it 
was weird that someone would come up 
and throw a grenade at us,” Mitchell later 
told investigators. 

But Mitchell did not order his men to ren- 
der aid to Mudin, whom he believed might 
still be alive, and possibly a threat. In- 
stead, he ordered StaffSet. Kris Sprague to 
“make sure” the boy was dead. Sprague 
raised his rifle and fired twice. 

As the soldiers milled around the body, 
a local elder who had been working in the 
poppy field came forward and accused 
Morlock and Holmes of murder. Pointing 
to Morlock, he said that the soldier, not the 
boy, had thrown the grenade. Morlock and 
the other soldiers ignored him. 

To identify the body, the soldiers fetched 
the village elder who had been speaking to 
the officers that morning. But by trag- 
ic coincidence, the elder turned out to be 
the father of the slain boy. His moment of 
grief-stricken recognition, when he saw 
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A source tells RoLLInNG STone_e that the 


two men in this previously unreleased 
photo were “innocent farmers” killed 

by a platoon not yet implicated in the 
scandal: “Their standard operating 
procedure after killing dudes was to 
drag them up to the side of the highway.” 
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his son lying in a pool of blood, was later 
recounted in the flat prose of an official 
Army report. “The father was very upset,” 
the report noted. 

The father’s grief did nothing to inter- 
rupt the pumped-up mood that had bro- 
ken out among the soldiers. Following the 
routine Army procedure required after 
every battlefield death, they cut off the 
dead boyss clothes and stripped him naked 
to check for identifying tattoos. Next they 
scanned his iris and fingerprints, using a 
portable biometric scanner. 

Then, in a break with protocol, the sol- 
diers began taking photographs of them- 
selves celebrating their kill. Holding a cig- 
arette rakishly in one hand, Holmes posed 
for the camera with Mudin’s bloody and 
half-naked corpse, grabbing the boy’s head 
by the hair as if it were a trophy deer. Mor- 
lock made sure to get a similar memento. 

No one seemed more pleased by the kill 
than Staff Sgt. Calvin Gibbs, the platoon’s 
popular and hard-charging squad lead- 
er. “It was like another day at the office 
for him,” one soldier recalls. Gibbs start- 
ed “messing around with the kid,” mov- 
ing his arms and mouth and “acting like 
the kid was talking.” Then, using a pair of 
razor-sharp medic’s shears, he reportedly 
sliced off the dead boy’s pinky finger and 
gave it to Holmes, as a trophy for killing 
his first Afghan. 

According to his fellow soldiers, Holmes 
took to carrying the finger with him in a 
zip-lock bag. “He wanted to keep the fin- 
ger forever and wanted to dry it out,” one 
of his friends would later report. “He was 
proud of his finger.” 


FTER THE KILLING, THE SOL- 
diers involved in Mudin’s death 
were not disciplined or punished 
in any way. Emboldened, the pla- 
toon went on a shooting spree over 
the next four months that claimed the lives 
of at least three more innocent civilians. 
When the killings finally became public 
last summer, the Army moved aggressive- 
ly to frame the incidents as the work of a 
“rogue unit” operating completely on its 
own, without the knowledge of its superi- 
ors. Military prosecutors swiftly charged 
five low-ranking soldiers with murder, 
and the Pentagon clamped down on any 
information about the killings. Soldiers in 
Bravo Company were barred from giving 
interviews, and lawyers for the accused 
say their clients faced harsh treatment if 
they spoke to the press, including solitary 
confinement. No officers were charged. 
But a review of internal Army records 
and investigative files obtained by RoLL- 
ING STONE, including dozens of inter- 
views with members of Bravo Company 
compiled by military investigators, indi- 
cates that the dozen infantrymen being 
portrayed as members of a secretive “kill 
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team” were operating out in the open, in 
plain view of the rest of the company. Far 
from being clandestine, as the Pentagon 
has implied, the murders of civilians were 
common knowledge among the unit and 
understood to be illegal by “pretty much 
the whole platoon,” according to one sol- 
dier who complained about them. Staged 
killings were an open topic of conversa- 
tion, and at least one soldier from anoth- 
er battalion in the 3,800-man Stryker Bri- 
gade participated in attacks on unarmed 
civilians. “The platoon has a reputation,” 
a whistle-blower named Pfc. Justin Ston- 
er told the Army Criminal Investigation 
Command, “They have had a lot of practice 
staging killings and getting away with it.” 

From the start, the questionable nature 
of the killings was on the radar of senior 
Army leadership. Within days of the first 
murder, ROLLING STONE has learned, 
Mudin’s uncle descended on the gates of 
FOB Ramrod, along with 20 villagers 
from La Mohammad Kalay, to demand 
an investigation. “They were sitting at our 
front door,” recalls Lt. Col. David Abra- 
hams, the battalion’s second in command. 
During a four-hour meeting with Mudin’s 
uncle, Abrahams was informed that sever- 
al children in the village had seen Mudin 
killed by soldiers from 3rd Platoon. The 
battalion chief ordered the soldiers to be 
reinterviewed, but Abrahams found “no 
inconsistencies in their story,” and the 
matter was dropped. “It was cut and dry to 
us at the time,” Abrahams recalls. 

Other officers were also in a position 
to question the murders. Neither 3rd Pla- 
toon’s commander, Capt. Matthew Quig- 
gle, nor Ist Lt. Roman Ligsay has been 
held accountable for their unit’s actions, 
despite their repeated failure to report 
killings that they had ample reason to re- 
gard as suspicious. In fact, supervising the 
murderous platoon, or even having knowl- 


edge of the crimes, seems to have been no 





THE PHOTOS PORTRAY 
A CULTURE IN WHICH 
KILLING CIVILIANS 

IS A CAUSE FOR 
CELEBRATION. “MOST 
PEOPLE IN THE UNIT 
DISLIKED THE AFGHAN 
PEOPLE,” ONE SOLDIER 
TOLD INVESTIGATORS. 








impediment to career advancement. Lig- 
say has actually been promoted to captain, 
and a sergeant who joined the platoon in 
April became a team leader even though he 
“found out about the murders from the be- 
ginning,’ according to a soldier who coop- 
erated with the Army investigation. 

Indeed, it would have been hard not to 
know about the murders, given that the 
soldiers of 3rd Platoon took scores of pho- 
tographs chronicling their kills and their 
time in Afghanistan. The photos, obtained 
by ROLLING STONE, portray a front-line 
culture among U.S. troops in which killing 
Afghan civilians is less a reason for con- 
cern than a cause for celebration. “Most 
people within the unit disliked the Afghan 
people, whether it was the Afghan Nation- 
al Police, the Afghan National Army or lo- 
cals,” one soldier explained to investiga- 
tors. “Everyone would say theyre savages.” 
One photo shows a hand missing a finger. 
Another depicts a severed head being ma- 
neuvered with a stick, and still more show 
bloody body parts, blown-apart legs, mu- 
tilated torsos. Several show dead Afghans, 
lying on the ground or on Stryker vehicles, 
with no weapons in view. 

In many of the photos it is unclear 
whether the bodies are civilians or Tali- 
ban, and it is possible that the unidenti- 
fied deaths involved no illegal acts by U.S. 
soldiers. But it is a violation of Army stan- 
dards to take such photos of the dead, let 
alone share them with others. Among the 
soldiers, the collection was treated like a 
war memento. It was passed from man 
to man on thumb drives and hard drives, 
the gruesome images of corpses and war 
atrocities filed alongside clips of TV shows, 
UFC fights and films such as Jron Man 2. 
One soldier kept a complete set, which he 
made available to anyone who asked. 

The collection also includes several 
videos shot by U.S. troops. In a jumpy, 
30-minute clip titled “Motorcycle Kill,” sol- 
diers believed to be with another battal- 
ion in the Stryker Brigade gun down two 
Afghans on a motorcycle who may have 
been armed. One of the most chilling files 
shows two Afghans suspected of plant- 
ing an IED being blown up in an airstrike. 
Shot through thermal imaging, the grainy 
footage has been edited into a music video, 
complete with a rock soundtrack and a title 
card that reads DEATH ZONE. 

Even before the war crimes became 
public, the Pentagon went to extraordi- 
nary measures to suppress the photos - 
an effort that reached the highest levels 
of both governments. Gen. Stanley Mc- 
Chrystal and President Hamid Karzai 
were reportedly briefed on the photos as 
early as May, and the military launched 
a massive effort to find every file and pull 
the pictures out of circulation before they 
could touch off a scandal on the scale of 
Abu Ghraib. Investigators in Afghani- 
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U.S. soldiers accused of taking 
part in the kill team bragged 
openly about their crimes. 
Above: Bram (left) and Morlock 
in the barracks. “We started 
taking matters Into our own 
hands,” says Morlock. Far left: 
Gibbs, the team’s ringleader, in 
a poppy field three days after 

he allegedly killed an unarmed 
civilian. Center: An official photo 
of Stoner, taken to document the 
bruises he sustained when his 
fellow soldiers beat him for 
reporting their hash smoking. 
Below, from left: Winfield, 


Wagnon and Holmes. 
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These photos are among the 
hundreds that the soldiers of 3rd 
Platoon collected on their laptops 
and thumb drives and treated asa 
war memento. The Pentagon took 
extraordinary measures to censor 
the images, dispatching agents to 
seize every copy they could find. 


1 the collection includes dozens 
of gruesome images of unidentified 
casualties, including this severed 
head. While the deaths may have 
involved no illegal acts by U.S. 
soldiers, taking and sharing such 
photos of the dead is a clear 
violation of Army standards. 


ir Many of the photos capture 
scenes of routine military life in 
Afghanistan. Here, members of 
3rd Platoon talk to an Afghan boy. 


be | A still from “Motorcycle kill,” a 
video in which soldiers believed to 
be with another battalion can be 
seen gunning down two Afghans. 
4 An unidentified image of 


2 ‘gg - i Oe | ; an fm severed legs that was passed 
el ae ee ee ab B® among members of 3rd Platoon. 
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Afghan children. 


6 Two Afghan men photographed 
in La Mohammad Kalay, shortly 
before members of 3rd Platoon 
killed Gul Mudin, a 15-year-old boy. 


Mudin’s body as it was being 
processed by U.S. soldiers, before 
the right pinky finger was cut off. 


8 Bram, Morlock and Sprague in 
front of a Stryker vehicle. 


Close-up of an unidentified 
hand missing a finger. 


For more photos 
and videos, go to 
rollingstone.com/kill-team. 
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stan searched the hard drives and confis- 
cated the computers of more than a dozen 
soldiers, ordering them to delete any pro- 
vocative images. The Army Criminal In- 
vestigation Command also sent agents 
fanning out across America to the homes 
of soldiers and their relatives, gathering up 
every copy of the files they could find. The 
message was clear: What happens in Af- 
ghanistan stays in Afghanistan. 

By suppressing the photos, howev- 
er, the Army may also have been trying 
to keep secret evidence that the killings 
of civilians went beyond a few men in 
3rd Platoon. In one image, two dead Af- 
ghans have been tied together, their hands 
bound, and placed alongside a road. A sign 
— handwritten on cardboard from a dis- 
carded box of rations —- hangs around their 
necks. It reads TALIBAN ARE DEAD. The 
Pentagon says it is investigating the pho- 
tos, but insists that there is little more in- 
vestigators can do to identify the men. “It's 
a mystery, says a Pentagon spokesman. 
“To be perfectly honest, I’m not sure they 
know where to take it next. All we have is 
two apparently dead Afghans handcuffed 
to each other against a mile marker. We 
don’t know much beyond that. For all we 
know, those two guys may have been killed 
by the Taliban for being sympathizers.” 

But such statements suggest that the 
Pentagon isn’t following every lead. A 
Stryker vehicle in the photos, for exam- 
ple, bears identifying marks that are clear- 
ly visible in the image. And according to a 
source in Bravo Company, who spoke to 
ROLLING STONE on the condition of ano- 
nymity, the two unarmed men in the pho- 
tos were killed by soldiers from another 
platoon, which has not yet been implicat- 
ed in the scandal. 

“Those were some innocent farmers 
that got killed,” the source says. “Their 
standard operating procedure after kill- 
ing dudes was to drag them up to the side 
of the highway.” 


RMY PROSECUTORS INSIST 
that blame for the killings rests 
with a soldier near the bottom of 
the Stryker Brigade’s totem pole: 
Calvin Gibbs, a three-tour veter- 
an of Iraq and Afghanistan who served 
as a squad leader in 3rd Platoon. Mor- 
lock and five soldiers charged with less- 
er crimes have pleaded guilty in exchange 
for testifying against Gibbs, who faces life 
in prison for three counts of premeditat- 
ed murder. 

The 26-year-old staff sergeant has been 
widely portrayed as a sociopath of Man- 
sonesque proportions, a crazed killer with 
a “pure hatred for all Afghans” who was 
detested and feared by those around him. 
But the portrait omits evidence that the 
Army's own investigators gathered from 
soldiers in Bravo Company. “Gibbs is very 
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well-liked in the platoon by his seniors, 
peers and subordinates alike,” Spc. Adam 
Kelly reported, adding that Gibbs was 
“one of the best NCOs I’ve ever had the 
pleasure of working with in my military 
career. I believe that because of his expe- 
rience, more people came back alive and 
uninjured than would have without him 
having been part of the platoon.” Another 
soldier described Gibbs as an “upbeat guy, 
very funny. He was one of those guys you 
could talk to about anything and he would 
make you feel better about the situation.” 

At six-feet-four and 220 pounds, Gibbs 
could certainly intimidate those around 
him. Growing up in a devout Mormon fam- 
ily in Billings, Montana, he had dropped 
out of high school to get an equivalency 
degree and enlist in the Army. He plunged 
into soldiering, accumulating a slew of 
medals in Iraq, where the line between le- 
gitimate self-defense and civilian deaths 
was often blurry at best. In 2004, Gibbs 
and other soldiers allegedly fired on an 
unarmed Iraqi family near Kirkuk, kill- 
ing two adults and a child. The incident, 
which was not prosecuted at the time, is 
now under investigation by the Army. 

Before he joined Bravo Company in No- 
vember 2009, Gibbs worked on the per- 
sonal security detail for one of the top 
commanders in Afghanistan, a contro- 
versial, outspoken colonel named Harry 
Tunnell. Tunnell, who at the time was the 
commander of 5th Stryker Brigade, open- 
ly mocked the military's approach to coun- 
terinsurgency - which emphasizes the 
need to win the support of local civilians - 
as better suited to a “social scientist.” “Po- 
litical correctness dictates that we cannot 
talk about the oppressive measures em- 
ployed during successful counterinsur- 
gency campaigns,” he wrote. Tunnell also 
pushed his men to go after “guerrilla hunt- 
er killers,” insisting that the enemy “must 
be attacked relentlessly.” 





GIBBS TOOK COVER 
BEHIND A LOW WALL 
AND CHUCKED A 
GRENADE TOWARD THE 
UNARMED AFGHAN 
MAN. “ALL RIGHT, DUDE, 
WAX THIS GUY!” HE 
SHOUTED. “KILL THIS 
GUY, KILL THIS GUY!” 








When Gibbs left Tunnell’s detail and 
arrived at the front, he quickly became 
an extreme version of a relentless attack- 
er. After he took command, Gibbs put 
a pirate flag on his tent. “Hey, brother,” 
he told a friend. “Come down to the line 
and we'll find someone to kill.” A tattoo 
on his left shin featured a pair of crossed 
rifles offset by six skulls. Three of the 
skulls, colored in red, represented his kills 
in Iraq. The others, in blue, were from 
Afghanistan. 

By the time Gibbs arrived, morale in the 
Stryker Brigade had hit rock bottom. Only 
four months earlier, the unit had been 
deployed to Afghanistan amid a chorus 
of optimism about its eight-wheeled ar- 
mored vehicles, a technological advance- 
ment that was supposed to move infantry 
to the battlefield more quickly and secure- 
ly, enabling U.S. troops to better strike 
against the Taliban. By December, how- 
ever, those hopes had dissolved. The Tali- 
ban had forced the Strykers off the roads 
simply by increasing the size and explosive 
force of their IEDs, and the brigade had 
suffered terrible casualties; one battalion 
had lost more soldiers in action than any 
since the start of the war. Gibbs, in fact, 
had been brought in after a squad leader 
had his legs blown off by an IED. 

The soldiers were bored and shell- 
shocked and angry. They had been sent 
to Afghanistan as part of a new advance 
guard on a mission to track down the Tal- 
iban, but the enemy was nowhere to be 
found. “To be honest, I couldn't tell the 
difference between local nationals and 
combatants,” one soldier later confessed. 
During the unit’s first six months in Af- 
ghanistan, the Taliban evaded almost 
every patrol that 3rd Platoon sent out. 
Frustrations ran so high that when the 
unit came across the body of an insurgent 
killed by a helicopter gunship in Novem- 
ber 2009, one soldier took out a hunting 
knite and stabbed the corpse. According 
to another soldier, Gibbs began playing 
with a pair of scissors near the dead man’s 
hands. “I wonder if these can cut off a fin- 
ger?” Gibbs asked. 

The Pentagon’s top command, rath- 
er than addressing the morale problems, 
actually held up the brigade as a media- 
worthy example of progress in the war. 
The month after the helicopter incident - 
only four weeks before the killings began 
- the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Adm. Mike Mullen, paid a heavily publi- 
cized visit to the area. The military's strat- 
egy of counterinsurgency, he reminded 
members of 5th Stryker Brigade, required 
them to win hearts and minds by protect- 
ing the population. “If were killing local 
civilians,” he cautioned, “we're going to 
strategically lose.” 

Gibbs had a different idea about how 
to breathe new life into 3rd Platoon. Not 
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long after he arrived, he explained to his 
fellow soldiers that they didn’t have to 
wait passively to be attacked by the ene- 
my’s IEDs. They could strike back by hit- 
ting people in towns known to be sympa- 
thetic to the Taliban. “Gibbs told everyone 
about this scenario by pitching it - by say- 
ing that all these Afghans were savag- 
es, and we had just lost one of our squad 
leaders because his legs got blown off by 
an IED,” Morlock recalled. Killing an Af- 
ghan - any Afghan - became a way to 
avenge the loss. 

The members of Bravo Company began 
to talk incessantly about killing Afghans 
as they went about their daily chores, got 
stoned or relaxed over a game of Warham- 
mer. One idea, proposed half in jest, was 
to throw candy out of a Stryker vehicle as 
they drove through a village and shoot 
the children who came running to pick 
up the sweets. According to one soldier, 
they also talked about a second scenar- 
io in which they “would throw candy out 
in front and in the rear of the Stryker; the 
Stryker would then run the children over.” 
Another elaborate plan involved waiting 
for an IED attack, then using the explo- 
sion as an excuse to kill civilians. That 
way, the soldiers reasoned, “you could 
shoot anyone in the general area and get 
away with it.” 

“We were operating in such bad places 
and not being able to do anything about it,” 
Morlock said in a phone interview from the 
jail at Joint Base Lewis-McChord in Wash- 
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A BLOW TO MORALE 
The 5th Stryker Brigade on patrol in 
southern Afghanistan. Armored Stryker 


vehicles were supposed to provide 
more protection and mobility, but the 
Taliban quickly learned how to target 
them, inflicting terrible casualties. 


ington state. “I guess that’s why we started 
taking things into our own hands.” 


FTER KILLING THE AFGHAN 
boy at La Mohammad Kalay, 
members of 3rd Platoon were jubi- 
lant. “They were high-fiving each 
| other about having killed the guy,” 
one soldier recalled. They put the corpse 
in a black body bag and stowed it on top 
of their Stryker for the ride back to FOB 
Ramrod. No sooner had they arrived at 
the base than they were recounting the 
tale to soldiers they barely knew. 

A few hours after the shooting, dur- 
ing a routine checkup at the base's clinic, 
Holmes and Morlock bragged about hav- 
ing killed an insurgent to Alyssa Reilly, a 
tair-skinned, blond medic who was popu- 
lar among the men in the unit. Reilly later 
paid the soldiers a social visit, and they all 
sat around playing spades. When it came 
time for their wager, Morlock and Holm- 
es said they would bet a finger. Then they 
tossed the finger that Gibbs had sliced from 
Mudin’s body on the card pile. “I thought it 


af 


was gross, Reilly told investigators. 





Morlock was particularly eager to vol- 
unteer the truth to his fellow soldiers, 
evidently unconcerned about how they 
would react to his having murdered an 
unarmed Afghan. The same evening he 
shot Mudin, several members of Bravo 
Company convened in the privacy of a 
Stryker vehicle for a nightcap of hash- 
ish, a common activity among the unit. 
Hash supplied by Afghan translators was 
a major part of the daily lives of many sol- 
diers; they smoked up constantly, getting 
high in their vehicles, their housing units, 
even porta-potties. Now, in the tanklike 
interior of the Stryker, surrounded by its 
mesh of wires and periscopes and ther- 
mal-imaging computers, Morlock passed 
the hash and recounted the killing in de- 
tail, even explaining how he had been 
careful not to leave the grenade’s spoon 
and pin on the ground, where they might 
have been used as evidence that a U.S. 
weapon had been involved in the attack. 
For the same reason, hed also been care- 
ful to brush away traces of white explosive 
powder around Mudin’s body. 

Before the military found itself short 
of troops in Afghanistan and Iraq, Mor- 
lock was the kind of bad-news kid whom 
the Army might have passed on. He grew 
up not far from Sarah Palin in Wasilla, 
Alaska; his sister hung out with Bristol, 
and Morlock played hockey against Track. 
In those days, he was constantly in trou- 
ble: getting drunk and into fights, driving 
without a license, leaving the scene of a 
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serious car accident. Even after he joined 
the Army, Morlock continued to get into 
trouble. In 2009, a month before he de- 
ployed to Afghanistan, he was charged 
with disorderly conduct after burning his 
wife with a cigarette. After he arrived in 
Afghanistan, he did any drug he could get 
his hands on: opium, hash, Ambien, am- 
itriptyline, flexeril, phenergan, codeine, 
trazodone. 

As Morlock bragged about the killing, 
word of the murder spread back home to 
families and friends. Soldiers e-mailed 
photos to their buddies and talked about 
the killing during visits home. On Febru- 
ary 14th, three months before the Army 
launched its investigation, Spc. Adam 
Winfield sent a Facebook mes- 
sage to his father, Chris, back 
in Cape Coral, Florida. A skin- 
ny, bookish 21-year-old, Win- 
field was pissed off at being 
disciplined by Gibbs. “There 
are people in my platoon that 
have gotten away with murder,” 
he told his father. “Everyone 
pretty much knows it was 
staged. ... They all don’t care.” 
Winfield added that the victim 
was “some innocent guy about 
my age, just farming.” 

During Facebook chats, 
Winfield continued to keep his 
father in the loop. “Adam told 
me that he heard the group was 
planning on another murder 
involving an innocent Afghan- 
istan man, Chris Winfield, 
himself a veteran, later told in- 
vestigators. “They were going to 
kill him and drop an AK-47 on 
him to make it look like he was 
the bad guy.” Alarmed, the elder Winfield 
called the command center at Joint Base 
Lewis-McChord, and told the sergeant on 
duty what was going on. But according to 
Winfield, the sergeant simply shrugged it 
off, telling him that “stuff like that hap- 
pens’ and that “it would be sorted out 
when Adam got home.” Tragically, com- 
manders at the base did nothing to follow 
up on the report. 

Back in Afghanistan, Winfield was 
having second thoughts about reporting 
the incident. He believed the killings were 
wrong, but he had finally earned a place 
in the “circle of trust” erected by Gibbs, 
who had started off thinking of him as 
too “weak” to belong to the kill team. Re- 
versing course, he begged his father to 
stop contacting the Army, saying that he 
feared for his life. Winfield said Gibbs had 
warned him that if he told anyone about 
the murder, he would “go home in a body 
bag.” His father agreed to keep the mat- 
ter quiet. 

Given the lack of response from their 
superiors, the soldiers of 3rd Platoon now 
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believed they could kill with impunity - 
provided they planted “drop weapons” 
at the scene to frame their victims as 
enemy combatants. The presence of a 
weapon virtually guaranteed that a shoot- 
ing would be considered a legitimate kill, 
even under the stricter rules of engage- 
ment the military had implemented as a 
key element of counterinsurgency. A drop 
weapon was the ultimate get-out-of-jail- 
free card. And in the chaotic war zone, 
they were easy to find. 

The military keeps close track of the 
weapons and ammunition it issues to sol- 
diers, carefully documenting every gre- 
nade exploded, every magazine expended. 
So Gibbs made it his business to gath- 
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| After villagers complained about the 


killing of a peaceful Afghan cleric by 


U.S. soldiers on May 2nd, 2010, Ist Lt. 
Stefan Moye (right) was dispatched to 
do damage control. “After that,” Moye 
said, “everything was normal.” 





er “off the books” weapons through a va- 
riety of channels. He got friendly with 
guys in the Afghan National Police and 
tried to trade them porn magazines in ex- 
change for rocket-propelled grenades; he 
cajoled other units to give him munitions; 
he scrounged for broken and discarded 
UXO - unexploded ordnance - until he 
had collected a motley arsenal of random 
weaponry, old frag grenades, bent RPG 
tails, duct-taped claymore mines, C-4, 
mortar rounds. His best find was a work- 
ing AK-47 with a folding butt stock and 
two magazines, which he pulled from the 
wreckage of an Afghan National Police 
vehicle that had been blown up near the 
base's gate. Gibbs placed the AK-47 and 


the magazines in a metal box in one of the 
Strykers. Later, a corporal named Emmitt 
Quintal discovered the gun and wondered 
what it was doing there. As he recalled, 
Staff Sgt. David Bram “sat me down and 
explained to me that it was basically to 
cover our ass if anything happened.” 

Two weeks after the murder of Gul 
Mudin, something did. 


T WAS THE NIGHT OF JANUARY 27TH 
and the platoon was driving along the 
highway near their forward operating 
base. Suddenly, through their ther- 
mal imaging, they spotted a human 
heat signature on the side of the road - a 
potentially suspicious sign, since the Tali- 


ban often operate at night, using the cover 
of darkness to plant IEDs. 

The patrol stopped 100 yards away from 
the man, and a handful of soldiers and 
an interpreter got out of their vehicles. 
They could see that the man was crouched 
down, or curled up like a ball close to the 
ground. As they approached, the man 
stood up and held his arms in front of his 
chest. To the soldiers, the motion was ei- 
ther an indication that he was cold, or that 
he was hiding a suicide-bomb vest. 

Shouting to the man in Pashto, the sol- 
diers illuminated him with intense, high- 
power spotlights and ordered him to lift up 
his shirt. But the man began to pace back 
and forth in the blinding white light, ig- 
noring their calls. “He was acting strange,’ 
recalls a soldier. For several minutes the 
man shuffled around as the soldiers fired 
warning shots at him. The bullets skipped 
around him. 

Then - ignoring the warnings - the 
man began walking toward the troops. 
“Fire!” someone yelled. Gibbs opened fire, 
followed by at least five other soldiers. In 
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the course of a few seconds, they expend- 
ed approximately 40 rounds. 

The man's body lay on the ground. He 
turned out to be completely unarmed. 
According to official statements made by 
several soldiers, he also appears to have 
been deaf or mentally disabled. Above 
his beard, a large portion of his skull was 
missing, blown away by the hail of bullets. 
Spc. Michael Wagnon collected a piece of 
the skull and kept it as a trophy. 

It was the team’s second killing of an 
unarmed man in as many weeks, and 
the second time they violated a body. But 
rather than investigate the shooting, the 
platoon’s officers concentrated on trying 
to justify it. When Ist Lt. Roman Ligsay 
radioed Capt. Matthew Quiggle, the pla- 
toon’s commanding officer, and informed 
him that the same unit had shot an un- 
armed Afghan male, the captain was fu- 
rious. “He strongly believed that we had 
illegitimately killed a local national,” re- 
calls Quintal. 

Quiggle ordered Ligsay to search until 
they found a weapon. “Lt. Ligsay was pret- 
ty freaked out,” Quintal recalls. “He was 
positive he was going to lose his job.” For 
the next hour the platoon swept the area 
with their flashlights looking for weapons, 
but they couldnt find anything. 

Then StaffSgt. Bram ordered Quintal to 
hand him the AK-4.7 magazine that Gibbs 
had stowed in the metal box in the Stryk- 
er. A private named Justin Stoner passed 
it down. A few minutes later, a voice called 
out in the darkness. “Sir!” Bram yelled. “I 
think I found something.” 

Lt. Ligsay walked up and saw the black 
magazine lying on the ground. He called it 
in, and the platoon breathed a sigh of re- 
lief. The members of the kill team knew 
it was a drop magazine, but it turned the 
shooting into a legitimate kill. 

“The incident was staged to look like he 
may have had a weapon,’ Stoner told in- 
vestigators. “Basically, what we did was 
a desperate search to justify killing this 
guy. But in reality he was just some old, 
deaf, retarded guy. We basically execut- 
ed this man.” 

Under the rules of engagement, how- 
ever, the U.S. military still considers the 
man responsible for his own death. Be- 
cause he ignored the platoon’s warnings 
and moved in their direction, no one has 
been charged in his killing - even though 
the Army now knows he was gunned down 
by soldiers intent on shooting unarmed ci- 
vilians for sport. 

Within a month, according to the 
Army, Gibbs executed another civilian 
and planted a weapon on the body. It was 
during Operation Kodak Moment, a rou- 
tine mission to photograph and compile a 
database of the male residents of a village 
called Kari Kheyl. On February 22nd, the 
day of the mission, Gibbs hid the AK-47 
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he had stolen from the Afghan National 
Police in a black assault pack. As the pla- 
toon made its way through the village, he 
went to the hut of Marach Agha, a man he 
suspected of belonging to the Taliban, and 
ordered him outside. 

First Gibbs fired the AK-47 into a near- 
by wall and dropped the weapon at Agha’s 
feet. Then he shot the man at close range 
with his M4 rifle. Morlock and Wagnon 
followed up with a few rounds of their 
own. With the scene staged to his satisfac- 
tion, Gibbs called in a report. 

Staff Sgt. Sprague was one of the first 
to respond. Gibbs claimed that he had 
turned a corner and spotted the man, 
who had fired at him with the AK-47, only 
to have the rifle jam. But when Sprague 
picked up the Kalashnikov, it seemed to 
be in perfect operating condition. A short 
time later, as he walked down a dusty alley 
in the village, Sprague himself came under 
attack from small-arms fire. He respond- 
ed instinctively by squeezing the trigger 
on the AK-47 - and the gun fired “with no 
problems at all.” 

Sprague reported the discrepancy to Lt. 
Ligsay. When the body was identified, rel- 
atives also reported that Agha was a deep- 
ly religious man who would never have 
taken up arms. He “did not know how 
to use an AK-47,” they told Ligsay. Once 
again, however, no action was taken, nor 
was Gibbs disciplined. 


ITH THEIR COMMANDING 
officers repeatedly failing to 
investigate, the kill team was 
starting to feel invulnerable. 
To encourage soldiers in other 
units to target unarmed civilians, Gibbs 
had given one of the “off the books” gre- 
nades he had scrounged to a friend from 
another battalion, Staff Sgt. Robert Ste- 
vens. “It showed up in a box on my desk,” 
recalled Stevens, a senior medic. “When 





SO FAR, NO OFFICERS 
HAVE BEEN CHARGED 
IN THE MURDERS - 
EVEN THOUGH THEY 
REPEATEDLY IGNORED 
CLEAR WARNING 
SIGNS AND ALLOWED 
A LETHAL RACISM TO 
PERVADE THEIR UNIT. 





I opened the box, I saw a grenade canis- 
ter, which had a grenade in it and a dirty 
green sock.” Figuring the sock was some 
kind of joke, Stevens threw it away. Later, 
when he saw Gibbs, he mentioned getting 
the grenade. 

“Did you get the other thing?” Gibbs 
asked. 

“What, the sock?” Stevens said. 

“No, what was in the sock,” Gibbs 
replied. 

Inside the sock, Gibbs had placed a sev- 
ered human finger. 

Stevens got the message. On March 
10th, as his convoy was driving down 
Highway 1, the central road connecting 
Kandahar to the north, Stevens stuck his 
head out of his Stryker’s open hatch and 
tossed the grenade. It detonated a few 
seconds later than he had anticipated, 
and when it blew, it thudded into the ve- 
hicle. Stevens immediately began firing 
at a nearby compound of huts, yelling at 
another platoon member to do the same. 
“Get the fuck up, Morgan!” he screamed. 
“Let's go, shoot!” 

No casualties were reported from the 
incident, but it earned Stevens an Army 
Commendation Medal and a Combat 
Medical Badge. Stevens later admitted 
that he had concocted the ambush not 
only because he wanted to get rid of the il- 
legal grenade but because he “wanted to 
hook up the guys in the company” with 
their Combat Infantryman Badges, 14: of 
which were awarded in the aftermath of 
the shooting. All of the awards were re- 
voked when the Army learned the attack 
had been faked. 

The assault staged by Stevens suggest- 
ed a new way to target Afghan civilians. 
In addition to approaching targets on 
foot, Gibbs decided to use his Stryker as a 
shooting platform, affording greater mo- 
bility with the protection of armor. In a 
perverse twist, the vehicle that had proved 
ineffective at combating the Taliban was 
about to be turned on the very people it 
was supposed to defend. 

On March 18th, during a maintenance 
run to Kandahar Airfield, the unit drove 
past a populated area of the city. Accord- 
ing to one soldier, Gibbs opened the hatch 
of the moving Stryker and tossed out a 
grenade. As it exploded with a loud bang, 
shrapnel hit the Stryker. “RPG!” Gibbs 
shouted. “RPG!” Set. Darren Jones, who 
had discussed faking attacks with Gibbs, 
opened fire indiscriminately on the local 
residents, who frantically scrambled to 
avoid the incoming rounds. Gibbs raised 
his M4 and laid down fire as well. 

There is no way to know how many, if 
any, casualties resulted from the fusillade. 
Lt. Ligsay, who was in the same Stryk- 
er with Gibbs and Jones, maintains that 
he mistakenly believed the attack to be 
genuine and ordered the convoy to keep 
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moving. The platoon did not return to the 
area to conduct a battle damage assess- 
ment, and no charges were ever filed in 
the incident. 

A few weeks later, sometime in late 
March or early April, members of 3rd Pla- 
toon fired on unarmed civilians twice on 
the same day, indicating a growing sense of 
their own invincibility. Five soldiers were 
part of a patrol in a grape field in the Zhari 
District when they spotted three unarmed 
men. According to Stevens, Gibbs ordered 
the soldiers to open fire, even though the 
men were standing erect and posed no 
threat. All five soldiers fired their weapons 
at the men, but they managed to escape 
unscathed. Gibbs was not pleased. “He 
mentioned that we needed to work on our 
accuracy, Stevens recalled, “because it did 
not appear that anyone was hurt.” 

That same evening, while 
manning a guard tower over- 
looking a field in the Zhari Dis- 
trict, soldiers from 3rd Platoon 
were directly told not to shoot at 
an elderly farmer who had been 
granted permission to work his 
land nearby. Despite the warn- 
ing, two soldiers reportedly shot 
at the farmer as if he were an 
armed combatant. They once 
again failed to hit their target, 
but the officer in charge was furi- 
ous. “This farmer has never been 
a problem,” he later told investi- 
gators. “He's 60 to 70 years old.” 


NE MORNING THAT 
spring, Gibbs ap- 
proached Morlock flashing what 
looked like a small metal pineap- 
ple. “Hey, man, I've got this Rus- 
sian grenade,” he said. Gibbs added that 
the weapon would be the perfect tool to 
fake another attack, since the Taliban were 
known to carry Russian explosives. Mor- 
lock liked the idea. The night before, talk- 
ing with a bunch of soldiers outside their 
bunk rooms, he had announced that he was 
looking to kill another haji, a pejorative 
term that U.S. troops in Iraq and Afghani- 
stan use for Muslims. One soldier who took 
part in the conversation dismissed it as idle 
talk. “I didn’t really think anything of it,” 
he told investigators, “because soldiers say 
stuff like that all the time.” 

The morning of May 2nd, the platoon 
was on a routine patrol in a village called 
Qualaday, a few miles from base. Follow- 
ing standard procedure, the unit's leaders 
entered a house to talk with a man who 
had previously been arrested for having an 
IED. That inadvertently left the rest of the 
platoon free to roam the village looking for 
targets, without having to worry about an 
officer’s supervision. 

Outside the house, Morlock was over- 
heard instructing Winfield in how a gre- 
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nade explodes, cautioning him to remain 
on the ground during the blast. Then the 
two soldiers moved off with Gibbs. Near- 
by, in a compound filled with children, 
they picked out a man with a white beard 
and escorted him outside. “He seemed 
friendly,” Winfield recalled. “He didn't 
seem to have any sort of animosity to- 
ward us.” 

Gibbs turned to his men. “You guys 
want to wax this guy or what?” he asked. 
Morlock and Winfield agreed that the man 
seemed pertect. 

Gibbs walked the Afghan to a nearby 
ditch and forced him to his knees, order- 
ing him to stay that way. Then he posi- 
tioned Morlock and Winfield in a prone 
position behind a small berm no more 
than 10 feet away. “To be honest,” Morlock 
later told investigators, “me and Winfield 





| HEARTS AND MINDS 


| Adm. Mike Mullen of the Joint Chiefs of 


Staff paid a high-profile visit to the 5th 
Stryker Brigade in December 2009 - 
only a month before the killings began. 





thought we were going to frag ourselves, 
‘cause we were so fucking close.” 

With everyone in position, Gibbs took 
cover behind a low wall and chucked a gre- 
nade toward the Afghan. “All right, dude, 
wax this guy!” he shouted. “Kill this guy, 
kill this guy!” 

As the grenade went off, Morlock and 
Winfield opened fire. Morlock got off sev- 
eral rounds with his M4. Winfield, who 
was armed with the more powerful SAW 
machine gun, squeezed off a burst that 
lasted for three to five seconds. 

Gibbs shouted for Morlock to proceed 
with the next stage of the plan. “Get up 
there and plant that fucking grenade!” 

The man lay where he had fallen. One 
of his feet had been blown off by the blast; 
his other leg was missing below the knee. 
Morlock ran up and dropped the Russian 
pineapple grenade near the dead man’s 
hand. Gibbs walked up to the body, stood 





directly over it, and fired twice into the 
mans head, shattering the jaw. 

Later, when the scene had calmed 
down - after soldiers had pushed away 
the dead man’s wite and children, who 
were screaming, hysterical with grief, and 
Morlock had spun the story to the higher- 
ups - Gibbs took out a pair of medical 
shears and cut off the corpse's left pinky 
finger, which he kept for himself. Then, 
wearing a surgical glove, he reached into 
the dead man’s mouth, pulled out a tooth 
and handed it to Winfield. 

Winfield held the tooth for a while. 
Then he tossed it aside, leaving it behind 
on the ground at Qualaday. 

This time, though, the villagers refused 
to be placated. The dead man, it turned 
out, was a peaceful cleric named Mul- 
lah Allah Dad. Two days later, the mur- 
der provoked an uproar at a dis- 
trictwide council attended by 
Capt. Quiggle, the unit's com- 
manding officer. The district 
leader launched into a blistering 
attack of the platoon. “He pretty 
much told us that we planted 
the grenade in order to shoot 
the guy,” recalled Ist Lt. Stefan 
Moye, who escorted Quiggle to 
the meeting. 

But the next day, instead of 
launching an inquiry into the 
platoon’s behavior, Quiggle dis- 
patched Moye to the scene of the 
shooting to do damage control. 
With Gibbs hovering nearby, the 
lieutenant found two elderly vil- 
lagers who claimed to have seen 
Mullah Allah Dad with a grenade. Re- 
lieved, Moye urged them to spread the 
word. “This is the type of stuff that the Tal- 
iban likes to use against us and try to re- 
cruit people to fight against us,” he said. 

His mission accomplished, Moye left 
the village feeling that the platoon could 
return to its usual rhythms. “After that,” 
he said, “everything was normal.” 


HINGS MIGHT HAVE REMAINED 
“normal,” and the killings might 
have continued, if it hadn’t been 
for what began as a trivial spat be- 
tween bunkmates. Around mid- 
night, the same evening that Moye re- 
turned from pacifying village elders, Pfc. 
Stoner walked into the company’s tacti- 
cal operations center to register a com- 
plaint. Stoner, who had helped plant the 
AK-47 magazine on the civilian murdered 
by the highway, said he was sick and tired 
of other soldiers in the unit using his room 
as “a smoke shack for hash.” Worried that 
the lingering odor would get him busted, 
he had asked them to find another place 
to get stoned. They had refused, paus- 
ing only to remove the battery from the 
rooms smoke detector. 
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“They baked the room many times until 
it stank constantly,” Stoner said. “I was 
worried for my own job.” Emphasizing 
that he wasn't a snitch, Stoner told the 
sergeant on duty that he didnt want to get 
his fellow soldiers in trouble. Then, grow- 
ing emotional, he mentioned that “he and 
a bunch of other guys had executed a local 
national out on Highway 1.” The sergeant 
didn't take the story seriously enough to 
report it up the chain of command. “I 
thought he was just upset and needed to 
talk to someone about the incident,” he 
later recalled. Instead of alerting his su- 
periors about the murder allegation, the 
sergeant simply assured Stoner that the 
matter of hash smoking in his room would 
be handled quietly, and that his identity 
would be kept confidential. 

But discretion wasn't exactly the unit's 
strong suit. By the next day, ev- 
eryone knew that Stoner had 
ratted them out. “Everyone 
began to panic,” Quintal re- 
calls. Gibbs, who didn’t care for 
hashish, gathered members of 
the kill team in his room. “We 
need to address the situation 
with Stoner,’ he reportedly said. 
“Snitches get stitches.” 

On May 6th, Gibbs and six 
other soldiers descended on 
Stoner’s room, locking the door 
behind them, and attacked 
Stoner while he was sitting on 
his bed. Grabbing him by the 
throat, they dragged him to the 
floor and piled on, striking him 
hard but taking care to avoid 
blows to the face that might leave visible 
bruises. “I’ve been in the Army four years,” 
Morlock said as he pummeled Stoner in 
the stomach. “How could you do this to 
me?” Before leaving, they struck Stoner in 
the crotch and spit in his face. 

A few hours later, Gibbs and Morlock 
returned to Stoner’s room. As Stoner 
sat on his bed, still dazed from the as- 
sault, Morlock explained that the beat- 
ing would not happen again, so long as 
Stoner kept his mouth shut “from fuck- 
ing now on.” If Stoner were disloyal again, 
Gibbs warned, he would be killed the next 
time he went out on patrol. “It’s too easy,” 
he added, explaining that he could hide 
Stoner’s body in a Hesco barrier, one of 
the temporary structures used to fortify 
U.S. positions. 

Then Gibbs reached into his pocket 
and took out a bit of cloth. Unfolding it, 
he tossed two severed fingers on the floor, 
with bits of skin still hanging off the bone. 
If Stoner didn’t want to end up like “that 
guy, Morlock said, he better “shut the hell 
up.” After all, he added, he “already had 
enough practice’ at killing people. 

Stoner had no doubt that Morlock 
would follow through on the threat. “Basi- 
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cally, I do believe that Morlock would kill 
me if he had the chance,” he said later. 

But the beating proved to be the kill 
team’s undoing. When a physician's as- 
sistant examined Stoner the next day, she 
saw the angry red welts covering his body. 
She also saw the large tattoo across Ston- 
er’s back. In gothic type, beneath a grin- 
ning red skull flanked by two grim reap- 
ers, it read: 

WHAT IF IM NOT THE HERO 

WHAT IF IM THE BAD GUY 

Stoner was sent to talk to Army investi- 
gators. In the course of recounting the as- 
sault, he described how Gibbs had thrown 
the severed fingers on the floor. The in- 
vestigators pressed him about how Gibbs 
came by the fingers. Stoner told them it 
was because the platoon had killed a lot 
of innocent people. 


eed 





THE STRYKER IN CHIEF 


Col. Harry Tunnell (left) with Defense 


secretary Robert Gates. Tunnell openly 
mocked counterinsurgency as the work 
of “social scientists.” 





At that point, the investigators asked 
Stoner to start from the beginning. When 
had the platoon killed innocent people? 
Bit by bit, Stoner laid out the whole histo- 
ry, naming names and places and times. 

As other members of the platoon were 
called in and interviewed, many con- 
firmed Stoner’s account and described the 
shootings for investigators. Morlock, who 
proved particularly gregarious, agreed to 
speak on videotape. Relaxed and uncon- 
cerned in front of the camera, he noncha- 
lantly described the kills in detail. 

Morlock’s confession kicked off an in- 
tense search for evidence. When the Ar- 
my’s investigators were dispatched to 
FOB Ramrod, they went straight to the 
top of a Hesco barrier near Gibbs’ hous- 
ing unit. Right where Morlock said it 
would be, they found the bottom of a plas- 
tic water bottle containing two pieces of 
cloth. Inside each piece of cloth was a 


severed human finger. But then a strange 
thing happened. When investigators com- 
pared prints of the two fingers to those 
in the company’s database, the prints 
didn't match up. Either the records were 
screwed up, which was quite possible, or 
there were more dead guys out there who 
were unaccounted for. 

Last week, on March 23rd, Morlock 
was sentenced to 24 years in prison after 
agreeing to testify against Gibbs. “The 
Army wants Gibbs,” says one defense law- 
yer. “They want to throw him in jail and 
move on.” Gibbs insists that all three kill- 
ings he took part in were “legitimate com- 
bat engagements.” Three other low-level 
soldiers facing murder charges - Winfield, 
Holmes and Wagnon - also maintain their 
innocence. As for the other men in Bravo 
Company, five have already been convict- 
ed of lesser crimes, including 
drug use, stabbing a corpse and 
beating up Stoner, and two more 
face related charges. In Decem- 
ber, Staff Sgt. Stevens was sen- 
tenced to nine months in prison 
after agreeing to testify against 
Gibbs. He was stripped to the 
lowest service rank - private E-1 
- but over the protests of mili- 
tary prosecutors, he was allowed 
to remain in the Army. 

So far, though, no officers 
or senior officials have been 
charged in either the murders 
or the cover-up. Last October, 
the Army quietly launched a 
separate investigation, guided 
by Brig. Gen. Stephen Twitty, 
into the critical question of officer ac- 
countability. But the findings of that in- 
quiry, which was concluded last month, 
have been kept secret - and the Army re- 
fuses to say whether it has disciplined or 
demoted any of the commanders respon- 
sible for 3rd Platoon. Even if the com- 
manding officers were not co-conspira- 
tors or accomplices in the crimes, they 
repeatedly ignored clear warning signs 
and allowed a lethally racist attitude to 
pervade their unit. Indeed, the resent- 
ment of Afghans was so commonplace 
among soldiers in the platoon that when 
Morlock found himself being questioned 
by Army investigators, he expressed no 
pity or remorse about the murders. 

Toward the end of Morlock’s interview, 
the conversation turned to the mindset 
that had allowed the killings to occur. 
“None of us in the platoon —- the platoon 
leader, the platoon sergeant — no one gives 
a fuck about these people,” Morlock said. 

Then he leaned back in his chair and 
yawned, summing up the way his supe- 
riors viewed the people of Afghanistan. 
“Some shit goes down,’ he said, “you're 
gonna get a pat on the back from your pla- 
toon sergeant: Good job. Fuck’em.”  @ 
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Paul Simon 
heads back to 


Graceland on 
his best album 
in 20 years 


Paul Simon 


So Beautiful or So What 
Hear Musie/Concord Music Group 


BY WILL HERMES 


On “The After- 
life,” an African- 
pop-tlavored 
standout from 
his 12th solo al- 
bum, Paul Simon describes the 
wait at the Pearly Gates like it’s 
a trip to traffic court, all long 
lines, mumbled excuses and 
jokey asides. (The narrator 
even tries to pick up a woman 
while killing time.) But under- 
neath the mischief are serious 
concerns. “It seems like our 
fate/To suffer and wait for the 
knowledge we seek,” Simon 
sings amid a sharply synco- 
pated groove and heavenly 
electric rifts. “The Afterlite” 
resolves darkness and light 
with a tossed-off charm - a 
specialty of New York poets 
from Frank O’Hara to Biggie 
Smalls, including Paul Simon. 

Simon’s first album in five 
years is full of heavy busi- 
ness: life's meaning, beauty, 
brutality and brevity. Simon 
is pushing 70; it’s appropriate 
that he’s got mortality on his 
mind. But the songs rarely feel 
heavy. Instead, they combine 
the freewheeling folk of 1972's 
Paul Simon with the brilliant 
studio sculpting of Graceland. 
It's his best album since 1990's 
The Rhythm of the Saints, and 
it also sums up much of what 
makes Simon great. 

The world-music fusions on 
So Beautiful or So What sound 
as matter-of-fact as ever, com- 
mon tongues of a polyglot mod- 
ern world. On “Rewrite,” about 
a Vietnam vet working at a car 
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wash while revising either a 
screenplay or his own haunted 
memory, Simon trades virtuo- 
so lines on acoustic guitar with 
the kora harp of Yacouba Sis- 
soko (who politely declines to 
outshine him; 21 strings versus 
six strings is an unfair contest) 
in what could be an afternoon 
jam session in Washington 
Square Park. “Dazzling Blue” 
feels just as organic, combin- 
ing country-folk melodies with 
South Indian percussion in a 
love song about driving out to 
the beach on Long Island. 

So Beautiful or So What is 
old-fashioned in its brevity (10 
songs, 38 minutes) and vivid 
in its storytelling. On “Love Is 
Eternal Sacred Light,” a road- 
house-blues jam that rides a 
ghostly techno pulse, a char- 
acter who appears to be the Al- 
mighty (in one of a few album 
appearances) bitches while 
driving “a pre-owned 96 Ford” 
down the highway: “Check out 
the radio/Pop-music station/ 
That don’t sound like my music 
to me.” Yeah, yeah: Everyone's 
a critic. 

But Simon’s reveries come 
through a lens of the present. 
“Getting Ready for Christmas 
Day’ dialogues with history by 
sampling a 1941 sermon about 
mortality by preacher Rev. 
J.M. Gates, whose words pop 
up between Simon’s rhymes 
about a kid in Irag returned 
for a third tour of duty. As col- 
lage pop goes, it ain't Girl Talk. 
But it’s unsettling in a modern, 
Internet-time-warp way, like 
PJ Harvey's “Written on the 
Forehead” - another recent 
song about war and human 
folly repeating itself, over and 
over again, in an endless loop. 

Ultimately, So Beautiful or 
So What is a spiritual medita- 
tion that can't answer the big 
questions: Does God exist in 
a world of pain and inequal- 
ity? Is there an afterlife? All 
Simon seems to know for sure 
is that there is love, and there 
is beauty — and that, afterlife or 
no, great songs live forever. 


Key Tracks: “The Afterlife,” 
“Getting Ready for Christmas Day” 


hm LISTEN NOW! 


~ Hear key tracks from 
these albums at rolling 
stone.com/albums. 











Wiz Khalitfa’s 
Perma-Baked 


Charms 


The ‘Black and Yellow’ rhymer loves pop 
hooks almost as much as he loves weed 


Wiz Khalifa *** 


Rolling Papers Rostrum/Atlantic 


Ben Franklin had his lightning bolt. Newton 
had his apple. For Wiz Khalifa, the aha! mo- 
ment must have come when he realized the 
words “green, “blow,” “rollin” and “paper’ all 
applied to both marijuana and money. “Some 
say it’s a problem/Blowin’ my greens/Not savin’ my col- 
lards,” he raps on his hotly anticipated major-label debut. 
(Spoiler alert: He doesn't agree that it’s a problem.) 

On Rolling Papers, Khalifa, the 


23-year-old Pittsburgh rhymer respon- eo 
sible for the jersey-waving hit “Black and = chow." “Black 
Yellow,” manages to give life to those 


and Yellow” 
kinds of cash-gorged perma-baked cli- ial 
ches by warmly luxuriating in the space between pop’s 
fresh-faced exuberance and hip-hop’s easy arrogance 
- between skater and playa, Bieber and Biggie. This is a 
guy who can effortlessly segue from 
the ominous G-funk whir of “On My 
Level” to the adorably crushed-out 
R&B crooning of “Roll Up.” 
Khalifa doesn’t record with 
big-name hip-hop cameos (unless 
Too Short and Curren$y count as 
big names). Stargate (the Norwe- 
gian hitmakers behind “Black and 
Yellow”) and Pittsburgh homey 
E Dan give tracks like 
“Wake Up’ and “Star 
of the Show” a warm, 
lush synth-gauze 
that lends lines such 
as “Got money, 
minor league 
turn major/Got 
money, white 
people turn 
neighbors’ a 
surreal joyous- 
ness. Which 
is exactly the 
point: Khalifa 
hustled for years 
to get his big 
break, suffering 
record-label in- 
dignities, releasing 
mixtapes and using 
Twitter to build a fol- 
lowing. When he raps, “T 
dont wanna wake up,’ on 
“Wake Up,” you can't help 
but hope his dream lasts 
a while. JON DOLAN 
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TV on the Radio 
KKK 


Nine Types of Light Interscope 
NY art rockers make their 
most people-friendly disc yet 
On 2008's Dear 
Science, these 
Brooklyn artistes 
brought twitchy 
dance rock with 
an apocalyptic edge. Well, the 
end of all things must've been 
pretty bitchin’, because the 
follow-up is pure heaven. “I’m 
optimistic, on overload,” they 
sing. TVOTR’s most accessible 
disc rolls out grand alt-rock 
and thwumping future funk 
that’s warm and grabby - 
from the arena-Pixies “Caf- 
feinated Consciousness’ to the 
Prince-ly “New Cannonball 
Blues.” Vocalists Tunde Ade- 
bimpe and Kyp Malone still 
have capitalist enslavement 
and environmental chaos on 
the brain. But even the song 
that goes, “Beverly Hills, nu- 
clear winter/What should we 
wear and who's for dinner?” 
has a gorgeous whistled re- 
frain. J.D. 


Key Tracks: “New Cannonball 
Blues,” “Will Do” 


Ray Davies 
KKK 


See My Friends Decca 


Kinks leader plunders catalog 
for sweet duets collection 


The highlight of 
this collaborative 
set is “Days/This 
Time Tomorrow,’ 
a medley of Kinks 
classics. Done pub-chorale- 
style with banjo and upright 
piano, it pairs Ray Davies with 
Mumford & Sons, tipsy folk 
rockers who share with Davies 
a profound Englishness. For 
every dud (the world needs no 
more “You Really Got Me” cov- 
ers), there are three gems 
(Spoon’s title cut, Jackson 
Browne's “Waterloo Sunset,” 
Black Francis’ “This Is Where 
I Belong”). Most, go figure, are 
with Americans, and none are 
more poignant than the late 
Alex Chilton singing “’Til the 
End of the Day.” But Davies’ 
songbook is so deep, this could 


“See My Friends” 
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TOP SINGLES 


The National 


Tt i ml | mits ie Lr, , mimi VAT = tT 
Pnink You Can Walt 


Leaked 
The National have always 
had a grand cinematic ele- 
ment to their sound, so it’s 
natural to hear them go 
widescreen for this theme 
from the film Win Win. 
With piano, strings and 
elevating backing vocals, 
Matt Berninger croons 
about spiritual struggles: 
“lll pull the devil down 
with me/One way or 
another.” 


Laura Cantrell 


me hd 


“Letters She Sent 
radiofreemusicclub,com 
The Nashville-to-New 
York transplant sings of 
three women coping with 
regret: Donna, Julie and 
Mary (who got home with 
“her stockings on 
crooked/But she didn't 
care”). Recorded ona 
back porch, it’s country 
music as homemade 
bread. WILL HERMES 


Teddybears 
feat. Robyn 
'/2 


“Cardiac Arrest” 

All major services 

While her fellow Swedes 
Teddybears make frothy 
disco rock, Robyn coyly 
disses a drugged-up 
young woman. Call ita 
pinch of arsenicina 
tequila shot. JON DOLAN 


Thurston 
Moore 
“Benediction” Leaked 
The lead track from 
Moore's Beck-produced 
sala record is strikingly 
tranquil - an acoustic 
rendering of a classic 
Sonic Youth chord 
progression and sweet 
singing. Sea Change-like 
flourishes subtly let you 


feel Beck’s presence. J.p. | 


LISTEN NOW! 


Hear these and 
more hot new 
tracks at rolling 
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ROB SHEFFIELD . 


Death Cab’s Sweet, ~ 
Spacey Pop Jam 


Death Cab for Cutie Kk**% 


“You Are a Tourist” All major services 


a 


Death Cab frontman Ben Gibbard made his name as an 
indie-rock anti-charismatic - a gawky master of mel- 
ancholy. But on the first single from the band’s eight 
album, he tries out a new role: self-help guru. “When 
there’s a burning in your heart..../Build it bigger tha 

the sun/Let it grow,” he sings. The advice floats over 
buoyant yet muscular groove, and ringing guitars] 
toward the arena-friendly rock of Coldplay and U2 

The “inspirational” message feels flat - but the DI 


package it’s wrapped in inspires trust. 


Dre: So Laid- 
Back, It Hurts 
Dr. Dre feat. 


Swizz Beatz 1/y 
“Chillin?” Leaked 
The last leak from Dre’s eternally 


forthcoming Detox was “| Need a Doc- 


tor,” ahard-rocker featuring Eminem 
that made Dre’s return seem not just 
imminent but urgent. With “Chillin’” 
(as yet unconfirmed for Detox), Dre 
returns to his faaaaaid-back comfort 
zone (a la late-2010's “Kush”). Riding 
a percolating groove, it’s serviceably 
succulent loungin’-in-the-club funk. 
But, c'mon, Dre. “Kush”? “Chillin’”? 
We get it. You like to relax. But could 


you maybe crank it up a notch? J.D. 





Yorke’s Trippy 


Come-ons 
Thom Yorke, Burial 
and Four Tet ***'% 


“Ego” Leaked 


Released ona limited-edition 12-inch 
single, “Ego” gives ataste of three 
ereat experimenters: underwater 
grooves (Burial), webs of acoustic 
instruments (Four Tet) and fidgety 
beats (Yorke). It’s a dance-floor come- 
on by a dude who may over-think his 
morning oatmeal: “The daydreamers, 
the dope smokers, the loose talkers,” 
Yorke sings, apparently listing his 
competition, “I bet they just throw 
themselves at you.” As DJ super- 


eroups go, promising indeed. W.H. 
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David Bowie 


roy 

Unreleased LP 

It took David Bowie 
awhile to become 
famous. Between 
1965 and 1969, he 
bounced around in 
Various mod and 
psychedelic bands, 
releasing singles 
that failed to make a 
mark. In 2001 - ata 
similarly lost period 
in his career - Bowie 
decided to rerecord 
many of those sin- 
eles, plus three new 
songs. The result was 
Toy, which his label 
balked at releasing. 
But it recently hit the 
Internet, and these 14 
tracks (a handful of 
which were released 
as B sides to tunes 
from 2002's Heathen) 
will fascinate Bowie 
nuts. “Conversation 
Piece,” originally 

cut for the Space 
Oddity LP, maintains 
the sorrowful spirit 
of the original, but 
it’s fleshed out with 
backup singers, 





strings and a richer 
vocal track. 1966's 
“| Dig Everything” 
initially sounded 
like it was cut by the 
Austin Powers house 
band, but the 2001 
version ditches the 
cheesy organ sounds 
for loud guitars and 
more atmospheric 
production. Best 
of all is the trippy, 
“Life on Mars”-esque 
“Uncle Floyd,” which 
Was recut a year 
later as “Slip Away.” 
Toy isn’t Station to 
Station, but it has 
something the world 
has been sorely 
lacking: new(ish) 
Bowie recordings. 
ANDY GREENE 
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- ONCE 1993's 
-< rhe Ey aN se VS. was Pear! 
- CE Ss" Wises, Jam at their 


x punkiest. 


Pearl Jam 
Vs. Epic/Leracy KKK KI, 
Vitalogy Epic/Legacy * & *& 


You'd think an instantly popular young band 
would fear a backlash when it came time to 
make its second album. Pearl Jam seemed 
to welcome one, With 1993's Vs., they pitted 
themselves against the grunge masses they helped create, crafting 
a dozen punked-out songs that left behind the Jumbotron ambition 
of their debut, Ten. Eddie Vedder, a dedicated surfer, jettisoned 
everything Zen in favor of a primal take on human disconnection. 
“Animal,” “Blood” and “Leash” obliquely reference rape and drug 
addiction; “Rats” creams a surprisingly funky beat with pummeling 
guitar while comparing the title critters to people - favorably. On 
this newly remastered version (which tosses in three nonessential 
bonus tracks, including a sweet, stripped-down version of “Hold 
On”), the songs sound steelier than ever. But despite his rage, Ved- 
der was also more willing than his peers to dip into folky beauty. 
Kurt Cobain never wrote a tune like the acoustic heartbreaker 
“Elderly Woman Behind the Counter in a Small Town,” which, for all 
its gloominess about life’s long ebb, loyally marks an unforgettable 
moment in an anonymous existence. 

0n 1994's Vitalogy (also remastered; both albums are available 
together ina deluxe package that adds in an especially muscular 
live show from ‘94), Vedder vented more frustrations - with fans, 
heroin’s reach, even popular music itself. Look past the oddities 
- the wheezing-accordion weird-out “Bugs” - and the loathsome 
“Not for You,” a fuck-you to album and ticket buyers, and you'll find 
classics like the frenzied adrenaline shot “Spin the Black Circle” and 
the effervescent ballad “Better Man.” Vitalogy highlights a key ele- 
ment of Vedder's anger: It’s always directed outward, not in. That 
can make him hard to love. But his anguish fueled an intensity Pearl 
Jam haven't matched since. NICK CATUCCI 
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eM The Bang Years 1966-1968 
os | Columbia/Legacy 
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- | If Neil Diamond is the Jewish Elvis, these 

’ | are his Sun Sessions. Timed to celebrate the 
man’s Rock and Roll Hall of Fame induction, 
The Bang Years is the anthology his fans have 
always craved - the first definitive collection of his Sixties nuggets, 
when he was just another Brooklyn punk hustling his way into the 
business with a guitar, groovy sideburns and a solitary-man glare. 
These 23 tracks include hits (“Cherry, Cherry”), surprisingly tough 
rockers (“You Got to Me”), songs made famous by others (“I'ma 
Believer,” “Red Red Wine”) - all delivered in that lung-busting Neil 
Diamond baritone, ROB SHEFFIELD 
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Jessie J *%*>% 


Who You Are 
LAVA/Universal Republic 
England’s newest pop diva is 
everywhere at once 


FE ag This 23-year-old 
Londoner is being 
hailed as “the 
U.K.’s answer to 
Lady Gaga,” 
which might say more about 
the U.K.’s desire to answer to 
Lady Gaga than it does about 
Jessica Ellen Cornish. She's got 
a brash, broad voice and a be- 
yourself message. But Jessie is 
less show-stealing diva than 
impersonal pop technician (she 
co-wrote Miley Cyrus “Party in 
the USA”). Her debut sounds 
like a collection of demos for 
other singers - Natasha Bed- 
ingfield on the down-to-earth 
“Price Tag,” Katy Perry on the 
Dr. Luke-assisted “Abracadab- 
ra, Rihanna on the gender- 
flipping “Do It Like a Dude.” It's 
well-meaning, well-crafted and 
confused. Sometimes versatil- 
ity can be avice. JON DOLAN 





Key Tracks: “Abracadabra,” 
“Do It Like a Dude” 


The Feelies 
KK KY 


Here Before Bar/None 


New York art-punk legends 
return, as hypnotic as ever 


§| “Is it too late/To 
do it again?” asks 
Glenn Mercer on 
“Nobody Knows,” 
opening this 
comeback by one of the great- 
est guitar bands of CBGB's Sev- 
enties heyday. “Fuck, no” is the 
obvious answer. Picking up 
pretty much where their last 
set, 1991s Time for a Witness, 
left off, the Feelies’ music re- 
mains a template of formal per- 
fection, like a holiday service at 
the VU Episcopal Church. On 
“Should Be Gone,” Mercer's 
mercurial lead soars over Bill 
Million’s metronomic strum- 
ming, and Brenda Sauter's bass 
melody bubbles alongside Stan- 
ley Demeski and Dave Wecker- 
man's anxious rhythms. When 
Mercer declares, “Same old 
song, in “On and On,” his 
words are inarguable, no apolo- 
gies necessary. WILL HERMES 


Key Tracks: “Should Be Gone,” 
“Nobody Knows” 











Ponytail *%*%*',2 


Do Whatever You Want All 
the Time We Are Free 

Spastic noise-rockers bliss 
out on third album 


Ease) «~Ponytail’s last al- 


bum had a song 
called “Celebrate 
the Body Electric 
(It Came From an 
Angel),” which sums up this 
noise band’s world-hugging 
spirit. The Baltimore quartet's 
third disc mashes up bright 
drone tapestries, lithe Afropop 
guitar and psychedelic digitalia 
into something that could have 
Animal Collective fans packing 
bowls with Phish-heads. Singer 
Molly Siegel is psyched beyond 
words, firing off eeps, bleats, 
bird calls and other utterances, 
somehow prelingual and apho- 
ristic. Do Whatever's longish 
songs don't pack the charge of 
2008's punker Ice Cream Spiri- 
tual, but theyre well-orches- 
trated, pretty rocking and 
rarely too drifty. This is a bal- 
letic freakout. 1D. 


Key Tracks: “Easy Peasy,” 
“Music Tunes” 


Mike Watt 
KKK, 
Hyphenated-Man 
Clenchedwrench 

Ex-Minuteman launches 
awesome ninja-punk assault 
Bassist Mike 
Watt - a third of 
Eighties hard- 
core-punk band 
the Minutemen, 
now in the Stooges - calls this 
album an “opera.” He's right. 
The 30 tracks are blitzkrieg 
arias, sung and barked as if 
Watt is playing the shards of 
his heart and mind after a 
lifetime in the van (“Finger- 
Pointing-Man, “Hell-Build- 
ing-Man”). His new trio rein- 
vigorates the old one’s rapid 
minimalism with the glass- 
bone guitar and rhythmic ver- 
tigo of Captain Beefheart’s 
classic Magic Band. Loss is a 
constant presence on Hyphen- 
ated-Man, along with the 
memories left behind. “Forget? 
Fuck that, man,” Watt snaps in 
“Contused-Parts-Man. “Learn 
from it.” DAVID FRICKE 


Key Tracks: “Hell-Building-Man,” 
“Confused-Parts-Man” 
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Robertson’s 
Grand Return 
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Robbie Robertson 
How to Become Clairvoyant 429 


“Some things got tradition/Some shine like new,” 
Robbie Robertson sings in his limited but oddly 
affecting growl in the first song here, “Straight 
Down the Line.” It is an apt description of the 
distinguishing tangle in his work - the antique 
and the immediate, from the Vietnam-era resonance of his 
Civil War parables for the Band to the haunted atmospheres and 
slow-drag love songs on this album. How to 

Become Clairvoyant is Robertson’s first rec- SY 1" 

; Straight Down 
ord in more than a decade and a return to the the Line.” “Fear 
ambitious aural cinema and textural explora- of Falling” 
tions of 1987's Robbie Robertson and 1991's : 
Storyville. The Euro-dance pulse of “He Don't Live Here No 
More” comes lathered in dive-bar grime; in “Axman,’ a roll call 
of fallen guitar heroes, Robertson gives solo time to extreme- 
metal upstart Tom Morello. But Robertson also goes way back, 
for the first time on a solo record, into his rock & roll life with 
the Band. “When the Night Was Young” combines Sixties ideal- 
ism and voodoo grind with memories of back roads and juke- 
joint gigs, when his old group was still the Hawks. It is fitting 
that Eric Clapton, who once aspired to join the Band, sings and 
plays on half of this record. His and Robertson's grizzled vocals 
and pointillist guitar exchanges in “The Right Mistake” and 
“Fear of Falling” (the latter with throaty bolts of organ by Steve 
Winwood) are sublime roughage, the sound of two men with 
shared roots still moving forward. 





Key Tracks: 


DAVID FRICKE 


Clairvoyant is 
Robertson’s first 
solo albumin 

13 years. 
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PROMOTION 


CLOCKWISE FROM TOP: 
Saran Silverman, ASnbey 
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On February 26th, Rolling Stone and Peter Travers celebrated 
a year In great cinema at the first-annual Rolling Stone 
Awards Weekend Bash at Drais Hollywood. The event kicked 
off with a special Los Angeles performance by The Roots, and 
the celeb crowd danced into the wee hours of the morning 
with DJ 7UESTLOVE. Many thanks to our presenting sponsor, 
T-Mobile, who made the event a smashing success. 
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BEATLES 
FOR SALE 
The Fab Four 
in 1964 





The Lest Beatles Phicisxaphie: 
The Bob Bonis Archive, 
1964-1966 ** 4 

Larry Marion HarperCollins 

The Beatles’ U.S. tour manager, Bob Bonis, wasn’t a professional 
photographer, and none of these photos - which he took during 
the band’s three North American tours - have previously been 
published. That’s no reflection of their quality. Shot in hotels, 
airplanes, dressing rooms and arenas, these nearly 200 pictures 
are striking in their intimacy. Arranged chronologically, with notes 
by rock-memorabilia expert Larry Marion, they show the Beatles 
goofing around (Ringo Starr spins a toy gun on his finger while 
Wearing a pink towel on his waist), but they also hint at the Fabs’ 
evolution. The pics begin in August '64; two years later, the band is 
hipper, more aloof. The final shot of a sullen John Lennon, wearing 
dark glasses and a purple and green jacket and reclining in a closet, 
suggests why their concerts had to end. BARRY WALTERS 





Oasis: The Truth — My Life 


as Oasiss Drummer ***'2 


Tony McCarroll John Blake Publishing 

In the final tally of the sibling rivalry that was Oa- 
sis, Noel Gallagher looks like the winner: He wrote 
the classic songs, and was less likely to assault 

you than Liam was. But in this memoir, former 
drummer Tony McCarroll gives Noel a proper slat- 
ing. Sacked for his supposed lack of chops after Definitely Maybe, 
McCarroll describes both the “level-headed friend” of lean times 
and post-fame Noel, the Mancunian Megalomaniac: a guy who 
micromanaged his bandmates to the point of giving them lessons 
in how to vacuum a tour bus, lest Canadian customs find drugs. 

But more interesting than Noel's alleged dickery is the portrait of 

a band trying to make it. A “master plan” is initiated - be brasher 
than the Stone Roses, and “more fucking mental” than the Happy 
Mondays - and soon it’s goodbye, dole, and hello, glory. No one will 
mistake the early Oasis saga for Hoosiers, but good luck trying not 
to root for them, twats or not. COLIN FLEMING 


Music: What Happened? tok 


Scott Miller 125 Records 

Scott Miller was the cerebral indie-pop auteur 
behind the band Game Theory, whose 1987 album 
Lolita Nation is a head-spinning classic. But he puts 
a lifetime of musical smarts into this book. The 
premise is simple: Miller breaks down songs from 
every year since 1957, more than 1,000 in all. But 
his insights are dazzling. It’s rare to see anybody say something new 
about Dark Side of the Moon, which he blames for crummy-sound- 
ing records that followed: “The managed jazz influence... and 
sequencer bloops had nations erroneously reasoning, ‘Who needs 
big, fat-sounding anything?’” When he digs into details that make a 
song work, he'll make you want to hear “Hey Jude” right now - and 
make you feel like you're hearing it for the first time. RoB SHEFFIELD 
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Steve Wynn and 
the Miracle 3 
KKK K 


Northern Aggression Yep Roc 


Ex-Dream Syndicate leader 
unleashes killer guitar snarl 


In his Eighties 
band the Dream 


er-guitarist Steve 
Wynn subverted 
Sixties psychedelia with dron- 
ing guitars and tangled skeins 
of lies and treachery, like a Vel- 


vet Underground score to a - 
Fifties-noir film. Northern Ag- | 


gression, made with his long- 
running Miracle 3, is a new 
peak in that hard-boiled moral 
aggression. In “Colored Lights,” 
Wynn sounds like Tom Petty 
stuck in a desert town with 
only feedback and attitude to 
shoot his way out. And Wynn 
doesn't sound at all sorry in 
“We Dont Talk About It”: “You 
stir up the shit/And you take 
away the dirt/And youre left 
with a whole new disease.” 
You don't argue with the gui- 
tars, either. DAVID FRICKE 


Key Tracks: “Colored Lights,” 
“We Don't Talk About It” 


Glasvegas *%*' 
Euphoric Heartbreak 
Columbia 

Scottish quartet pile on goop 
and grandeur on second disc 
Scotland’s Glas- 
vegas emerged 
a couple of years 


Spector revivalists, combining 


the sonic grandeur of the Brill | 


Building legend’s pop operas 
with Eighties Brit-rock atmo- 
spherics. But the quartet have 


decided that the bombast of 


their 2009 debut wasn't bom- 
bastic enough. On Euphoric 
Heartbreak, the synths chime 
like church organs, the guitars 
peal and the choruses climb 
toward the cloud-swaddled 
mountaintop where God sits 
enthroned. If you like rock gra- 
tuitously big and laced with 


soggy self-pity, frontman | 


James Allan, and his enabler, 
superproducer Flood, are here 
to help. JODY ROSEN 


Key Tracks: “The World I: Is Yours,” 
“Euphoria, Take My Hand” 


Syndicate, sing- | 





back as un-i | 


abashed Phil — 








Peter Bjorn 


and John *** 


Gimme Some 

Startime International 

Swedish pop band toughens 
up, threatens to break noses 

| The adorably 
wimpy Swedes 
whistled 2006 
focus track, 
“Young Folks,” 
suggested sensitive boy- 
children who would have a 
hard time lifting guitars, let 
alone rocking out on them. But 
Peter Bjorn and John’s sixth 
disc is pretty mannish, a foray 
into Seventies English punk 
rock, early U2 and R.E.M. an- 
themics, arena-drum bombast 
and a cowbell-happy jam their 
fan Kanye West could flow 
over. They aren't trying to 
throw a muscle shirt over their 
sniffy, heart-sick lyricism, 
they're pumping it up. “I’m 
gonna break your nose and 
sing about it,” Peter brags in 
“Breaker Breaker,” a song 
about beating up a rock critic. 
Who wouldn't love to see that 


rumble? JON DOLAN 


Key Tracks: ' ‘Breaker Breaker,” 
“(Don’t Let Them) Cool off” 


Jennifer Hudson 


KKK 


| Remember Me Arista 


Huge-voiced diva calls in 
nee Kelly for intense LP 


Jennifer Hudson 
has shed 80 
pounds recently, 
but her lungs 
clearly haven't 
shrunk. Hudson may be the 
most talented singer that 


American Idol has produced; 


she's definitely the most pow- 
erful. Here, a who’s who of 
big-time songwriters and pro- 
ducers (Rich Harrison, R. 
Kelly, Alicia Keys) serve up 
stormy ballads about romance 
and self-reliance that Hudson 
spices with gospel-style swoops. 
Sonically, the record is up-to- 
the-minute; in spirit it’s a 
throwback to the adult-orient- 
ed R&B of Anita Baker, Toni 
Braxton and Whitney Houston. 
Hudson's a one-woman revival, 
with a voice so forceful it can 
roll back time. JR. 


Key Tracks: “No One Gonna Love 
You,” “Believe” 
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ABU DHABI, UAE 


UNIVERSAL STUDIOS, HOLLYWOOD 
MUROUR ROAD, £22, ABU DHABI, UAE 


NEW YORK CITY 


100 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK, NY 10003 100 UNIVERSAL CITY PLAZA, BLDG 9128-179, UNIVERSAL CITY, CA 91608 
TEL: 212.674.4300 FAX: 212.477.1414 TEL: 818.733.2600 FAX: 818.733.4074 TEL: 971.2.446.6442 FAX: 971.2.443.1676 
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‘Sucker’ Is a Hot Mess 
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Sucker Punch 
rls 

Emily Browning, Vanessa 

Hudgens, Abbie Cornish, 


Jena Malone, Jamie Chung, 
Jon Hamm 


eee ee | ee ee 
Directed by Zack Snyadel 


LOOKS AREN’T EVERYTHING. | 
Case in point: Sucker Punch, a — 
dazzling visual design that goes | 
tone-deaf every time it opens | 
its dumb mouth or makes | 
claims to profundity. Zack | 
Snyder, who directed Watch- | 
men, 300, the animated Leg- | 
end of the Guardians: The Owls | 
of Ga'Hoole and a better-than- | 
decent reboot of Dawn of the — 
Dead, tlounders badly in this | 
action-fantasy about babes in | 
bondage. Snyder's script, writ- _ 
ten with Steve Shibuya, is a | 
recipe for a raunchy R-rated | 
hellzapoppin’ that pussies out — 


in this PG-13 safety zone. 


The movie, Snyder’s first | 
original, comes off as a tease © 
that cops out on its shoddy but | 
kinky premise. Take Babydoll, | 
the film’s put-upon protagonist | 
played with a perpetual pout | 
and black undies by Emily | 
Browning. Snyder outfits Baby- | 
doll in fetish gear but provides — 
no character for Browning to | 
play. Just surface. The time | 
is the 1960s. The place is the | 
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Zack Snyder’s action fantasia of babes in fetis 
f 


Lennox House insane asylum, 


| where Babydoll - shaken bythe 


death of her mother - is sent by 
her steptather when she rebufts 
his slobbering advances. Did 
I mention that Eurythmics’ 


| “Sweet Dreams (Are Made of 


This)” plays with sledgeham- 
mer irony as poor Babydoll is 
used and abused? It does. 


In the loony bin, Babydoll is 
tortured by Blue (Oscar Isaac 
portrays him as a sneer person- 
ified) with the help of Madam 
Gorski (Carla Gugino), a dance 
teacher with an outrageous ac- 
cent and stiletto heels to mark 
her personality. At night, Blue 
helps the High Roller (Jon 


Hamm, fire your agent) turn 


The Book of Mormon **** 


The genii of ‘South Park’ hit Broadway, and history is made 


No, it’s not a movie (yet). The 
Book of Mormonis the 
first-ever Broadway musical 
comedy from South Park 
creators Trey Parker and Matt 
Stone, and it should keep 
audiences in shock and awe for 
years. They had me at “Hello.” 
Which is how two teen Mormon 
missionaries, Elder Price 
(megatalented Andrew 
Rannells) and Elder 
Cunningham (megafunny 
Josh Gad), greet potential 
converts in Uganda. Fed 
up with poverty, AIDS 
and an epidemic of 
baby-raping, the 
Ugandans sing, 
“Fuck you, 
God,” and 

comic bliss 
breaks loose 

in ways The 
Lion King never 
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Andrew 
Rannells 





'v Excellent | > 


imagined. Parker and Stone, 
collaborating with Avenue Q's 
Robert Lopez, make sure the 
laughs come big, long and 
uncut. No joke goes out without 
a sting. That’s what makes it the 
funniest show on Broadway. 
But there’s also compassion 
for the fallible humans caught 
in the web of religious 
hypocrisy. The score, a 
diabolically melodic and 
merry blend of Monty 
Python and Rodgers and 
Hammerstein, is on its 
march into legend 
(get the cast 
album). A better 
heaven would 
shower this 
show with 
Tonys. For 
hilarity you can 
hum, Mormonis 
as good as it gets. 


Good | ** Fair | * Poor 


my maric 3 DR-12 c-acea of o1 ris onne mild 
h wear Is a PG-13 case of girls gone mild 


Lennox into a brothel where 
Babydoll can dirty-dance for 
the delectation of male creeps. 

What's Babydoll to do? Bond 
with other girls just like her- 
self, of course. There's brunette 
Blondie (Vanessa Hudgens 
miles from High School Mu- 
sical), sassy Rocket (Jena Ma- 
lone), reliable Amber (Jamie 
Chung) and protective Sweet 
Pea (Abbie Cornish, a fine ac- 
tress slumming it). Are the girls 
real or figments of Babydoll’s 
imagination? Trust me, you 
wont care. Not after they do 
useless Rockette dance num- 
bers and natter on like rejects 
from Sex and the City. 

Do the fantastic five van- 
quish their male exploiters? 
No, but they fantasize about it. 
At the first sign of nudity, the 
censor-friendly camera cuts 
to dream scenes of the girls in 
warrior drag going medieval 
on the asses of giant snakes, 
samurai with Gatling guns, 
and the Orcs who serve drag- 
ons (“Don't wake the mother’ ). 
Scott Glenn plays the Wise 
Man who helps them gird for 
battle. I am not making this 
up. Snyder did, letting timid 
incoherence run rampant from 
his head into ours. Talk about 
a pulled-punch movie. Only a 
sucker would buy into it. 
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Source Code 
Jake Gyllenhaal, Michelle Monaghan 


Directec by Du Incan Jones 


THINK OF “GROUNDHOG DAY” MORPH- | 
ing from comedy to thriller and you'll get | 
an idea of the mischief afoot in Source : 


Code, the second film (following Moon) 


from director Duncan Jones and potent | 


enough to make us soon stop ID‘ing Jones 
as David Bowie's son. A terrific Jake Gyl- 


lenhaal powers through the role of Colter | 
home with what Anton faces on a global 
by military intelligence (in the persons of | 


Stevens, an Air Force captain recruited 


Vera Farmiga and Jeffrey Wright) to sit on 


is part of a covert experiment. That’s why 


Monaghan) chatting him up on the train. 
And that’s why he is forced to continuously 
relive the last eight minutes pre-explosion 
until he figures out how to stop another 





tragic results. Bier contrasts bullying at 


scale. It’s a big subject, fraught with traps, 


_ but Bier means to shake you and does. 
a Chicago-bound commuter train wired | 
to explode. Sound simple? It isn’t. Colter | 


Hanna If, 


he doesn't recognize the hottie (Michelle | saolise Ronan, Eric Bana 


Nirected if Imo WV 
| Directed by Joe Wri ight 


F 


ONCE UPON ATIME, AWIDOWED FATHER 


_ ric Bana) kept his feral daughter, Hanna 


bomb from whacking the Windy City. Got | 


it? Doesn't matter. 
script by Ben Ripley, Jones creates scary, 


forking from a tight . 


hairy, high-octane tension. Disbelief? Sus- | 
_ (Cate Blanchett, superb), a CLA agent who 


pended, until the logic lapses kick in later. 
It’s asmall price to pay for the wild ride. 


In a Better World 
Mikael Persbrandt, Markus Rygaard 


a eanneea Bia 
Directec by S usanne Ber 


Best Foreign Language Film, this provoca- 
tive Danish parable from director Susanne 


the U.S. multiplex, where drivel rules. 
Fight the power. Despite detours into sen- 


an emotional powerhouse. Anton (Mikael 
Persbrandt) is a divorced doctor of torn re- 
sponsibilities. He frequently leaves his son, 
Elias (Markus Rygaard), at home in Den- 
mark to work in Kenya among victimized 
women. That leaves troubled, timid Elias 
to form a bond with Christian (William 
Johnk Nielsen), the hot-tempered son of 
a father (Ulrich Thomsen) turned with- 
drawn by his wife’s death. When Elias is 
harassed at school, Christian steps in with 


(Saoirse Ronan), in a remote Finland shell, 
teaching her to hunt, fight and kill like an 
assassin. Social skills, not so much. Now, 
at 16, Hanna is pushed into the real world 
and the dangers of wicked witch Marissa 


shares dark secrets with Hannas dad. 
And so begins a fairy tale of lightning 
speed, gritty action and shocking grav- 


_ ity, all driven by the electronic beat of a 


hypnotic score by the Chemical Brothers. 


_ The gifted Brit director Joe Wright excels 
HAVING JUST WON THE OSCAR FOR | 


at knocking you off balance and forcing 
you to rearrange his puzzle pieces in your 


head. Out of a script by David Farr and 
Bier (After the Wedding) tries its luck at | 
-— wonan Oscar nod for Ronan) carves asur- 
_ real fable of blood and regret. Ronan is an 
timent and preaching, Jn a Better World is — 


Seth Lochhead, Wright (his Atonement 


acting sorceress, and her scenes with the 
excellent Bana cut bone-deep. As Hanna 


is pursued across Europe, hoping to re- 
_ unite with her father in Berlin, we watch 
_ herin the act of inventing herself. A funny, 
- too-brief encounter with an English fam- 


ily on holiday lets Hanna talk boys with 
their daughter (sass queen Jessica Barden) 
and almost annihilate one lad who dares 


_ to make a move. But as Hanna confronts 
_ her past, the movie becomes like nothing 


you've ever seen. I'd call ita knockout. © 
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RIHANNA 


[Cont. from 45] sex goddess, moaning 
on about “sex in the air” and how “T like 
the way you pull my hair.” The next eve- 
ning, over a candlelight dinner in Bever- 
ly Hills (spaghetti, natch), she opens up 
even more. 

“I like to take charge, but I love to be 
submissive, she says. “Being submissive 
in the bedroom is really fun. You get to be 
a little lady, to have somebody be macho 
and in charge of your shit. That’s sexy to 
me. I work a lot, and I have to make a lot 
of executive decisions, so when it comes to 
being intimate, I like to feel like I’m some- 
body's girl.” 

What else does she like? “I like to be 
spanked. Being tied up is fun. I like to 
keep it spontaneous. Sometimes whips 
and chains can be overly planned - you 
gotta stop, get the whip from the draw- 
er downstairs. ... Td rather have him use 
his hands.” She goes on to recount a re- 
cent trip to a sex shop in Sydney called 
the Toolshed, where she left with two full 
bags of whips, blindfolds and dildos. The 
takeaway? “Don’t go to a sex store tipsy.” 

In part, all this talk about pain and 
domination is about pushing buttons, 
and the transgressive thrill she gets from 
being bad. But it’s also largely defen- 
sive. Because if there's one thing some- 
one knows about Rihanna, it’s probably 
this: On the night before the 2009 Gram- 
mys, her then-boyfriend, Chris Brown, 
attacked her in his rented Lamborghini, 
choking her until she nearly passed out 
and then leaving her battered on the side 
of the street. Police photos that leaked 
after the attack show her face swollen 
and bloodied, and cuts and bruises on her 
forehead and lips. 

In the months that followed, Rihanna 
says, “I put my guard up so hard. I didn't 
want people to see me cry. I didn't want 
people to feel bad for me. It was a very 
vulnerable time in my life, and I refused 
to let that be the image. I wanted them to 
see me as, ‘I’m fine, ’m tough.’ I put that 
up until it felt real.” She adopted a perma- 
nent sneer and dressed all in black, and 
released Rated R, a collection of down- 
tempo tracks about murder and revenge. 
Meanwhile, her two biggest guest appear- 
ances - on Eminem’s “Love the Way You 
Lie” and Kanye West's “All of the Lights” 
~— were both songs about abusive men and 
the women who love them, which is a 
pretty bold statement. 

And now comes Lowd, full of lyrics 
about the blurry line between sex and vio- 
lence. “Sticks and stones may break my 
bones, but chains and whips excite me.” “I 
like it rough.” “The pain is my pleasure.” 
And perhaps most tellingly, “Maybe I'm 
a masochist.” 

“I do think I’m a bit of a masochist,” she 
says this evening. “It’s not something I’m 
proud of, and it’s not something I noticed 
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until recently. I think it’s common for 
people who witness abuse in their house- 
hold. They can never smell how beauti- 
ful a rose is unless they get pricked by a 
thorn.” She thinks it explains her attrac- 
tion to tattoos (14 and counting, includ- 
ing a skull with a pink hair bow on her 
left Achilles, a pistol on her right rib cage 
and the words NEVER A FAILURE, ALWAYS 
A LESSON on her collarbone), as well as her 
“love-hate relationship” with the media, 
and the fact that the darkest moments of 
her life are out there for public consump- 
tion. “When I think about it, I really do 
take some pleasure in the negativity,’ she 
says. ‘I don’t want to say turned on by it - 
but I’m turned on by it.” 

After the attack, she met with a thera- 
pist just once, right before her interview 
with Diane Sawyer. “I don't think I saw 
her enough,” she says. “I was like, “You 
can't help me. I have to understand my- 
self first.” And, in fact, she did do much 
of the work herself. “A lot of it was talk- 
ing out my story in my head, pretending 
it was somebody else. I started to judge it 
for what it really was, instead of being bi- 


She greets the male 
model before the 
video's bed scene: 
“Hi, I’m Rihanna, 
nice to meet you. 
No boners.” 


ased by my heart.” 

This past February, she agreed to let a 
judge ease the restraining order against 
Brown that had been in place since 2009. 
When a blogger named Sandra Rose crit- 
icized the decision online, calling it “a dis- 
grace to the fans who love her,” Rihan- 
na snapped back, “I would’ve sworn he 
beat YOUR ass, just by how upset you 
are,” she wrote on Twitter. “My fans don't 
care about a restraining order and nei- 
ther do I.” 

“A lot of people get so brave behind the 
computer screen,” she says today. “I get it 
- she’s a blogger, whatever. But when she 
started jumping to conclusions about my 
personal decision, it really pissed me off. 
That's my decision. You don't make that 
decision for me. It doesn’t mean were get- 
ting married tomorrow. It doesn’t mean 
were gonna be in a relationship, or make 
up, or even talk ever again. It just means I 
didn't want to object to the judge.” 

She says she hasn’t heard from Brown, 
nor does she expect to. “We don't have 
to talk again ever in my life. I just didn't 
want to make it more difficult for him pro- 
fessionally. What he did to me was a per- 
sonal thing - it had nothing to do with 


his career. Saying he has to be a hundred 
feet away from me, he can't perform at 
awards shows - that definitely made it 
difficult for him. That was the only thing 
it was going to change, so I didn’t care. 
But you can never please people. One 
minute I’m being too hard, and the next 
minute I’m a fool because I’m not being 
hard enough.” 


off in weeks. It’s raining in Southern 

California; Rihanna sleeps in until 
noon, cooks herself some pasta, watch- 
es some TV, watches Due Date for a ninth 
time. Then for a long time, she just looks 
out at the downpour. 

Eventually, she throws on a black tank 
top and a pair of five-inch Louboutins 
and makes her way to a Beverly Hills bar 
for a vodka-tonic and a chat about the 
future. She wants to do a fashion maga- 
zine, a clothing line. She also has her eye 
on Hollywood: Next May, she'll appear 
with Liam Neeson in her first big film, as 
an ass-kicking Navy weapons expert in 
the blockbuster adaptation of the game 
Battleship. She spent three months film- 
ing in Baton Rouge, Louisiana, and in 
Hawaii, including several 18-hour days 
on a barge with 350 people and one out- 
house bathroom. Recalls director Peter 
Berg, “There were times I would walk up 
to her like, ‘Are you really handling this?’ 
And she would just laugh at me. She said 
she was really enjoying not having to 
drive the ship - not having to be run- 
ning this huge Rihanna machine.” But of 
course she's always running the Rihan- 
na machine, and all the constituent parts 
that entails. 

“It’s not the music industry anymore,’ 
says manager Jay Brown, “It’s the enter- 
tainment industry. The goal is not just to 
be an artist, it’s to be a brand.” 

That depends partly on making her 
less of a cipher. “I always felt like there 
was a big disconnect between me and 
my fans,” Rihanna says. “They knew my 
name, what I looked like, what I dressed 
like, what I sounded like. But they were 
never connected to my personality. They 
never knew if I was a nice person, if I was 
a bitch. They never knew me.” 

Which brings us back to Robyn. To her, 
“Rihanna” is just a stage, like puberty, 
that started in a recording studio six years 
ago and will last however long it lasts. 
Meanwhile, she still thinks of herself as 
Robyn. “Robyn is the brick to my foun- 
dation,” she says. “It’s something I hold 
on to. It’s everything I grew up with, my 
childhood, Barbados, people close to me. 
Everything that’s familiar. People know 
Rihanna from my music. But if this were 
to all go away tomorrow, I would always 
look at myself as Robyn.” 

A pause. Those eyes. 

“But the life of Rihanna is pretty fuck- 
in awesome.” @ 


[ T'S SUNDAY NOW - HER FIRST DAY 
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RICKY GERVAIS 


[Cont. from 49] One other 
thing: He's kind of persnickety 
when it comes to talking about 
his private life. One can see 
why. He didn't have his first 
serious girlfriend until he was 
17; he met Jane four years later, 
and has been with her ever 
since. He never talks about 
it, though, and if you attempt 
to do so, the first thought that 
pops into his head is “Why 
don't you shut the fuck up?” 
Still, it makes you wonder cer- 
tain things, like would he call 
himself a very sexual crea- 
ture, given that he’s had the 
same girlfriend for so long and 
seems to have had little experi- 
ence with women before that? 
He blinks. The corners of his 
mouth turn down and twitch. 
“Tm a heterosexual man with 
a girlfriend. That’s the begin- 
ning and end of the story.” And 
that answers that. 


N BED, ENCASED BE- 

hind steel, he dreams. 

In one dream, he alone 
among all people can float in 
the air. It scares people. He 
goes, “No, no, I’m sorry!” But 
still he floats above all the rest. 
Later on, he will interpret the 
dream thusly: “I assume it’s 
about me needing to be aware 
of my power or influence or 
privilege,” which is one way to 
look at it. He arrives at the of- 
fice around 11. He doesn't read 
the newspaper, and he doesnt 
scour the Internet looking for 
the latest happenings with 
which to inform his comedic 
outlook. “The zeitgeist gets you 
by osmosis, he says. “Like in 
the last month, you can’t get 
away from Egypt, Libya and 
Charlie Sheen.” He pauses and 
chuckles mightily. “And before 
that it was the disgrace of the 
Golden Globes.” But of course. 

Then he’s off onto another of 
his favorite topics, fame. 

“I am fascinated by fame,” 
he says. “I made a study of it 
with The Office as a fake doc- 
umentary, then Extras looked 
at fame as being a mask that 
eats into the face and all those 
things. I feared it at first. It’s 
not normal to be famous. You 
lose your anonymity, which 
is precious. But I knew going 
into this that my life would 
change, and I thought, “That’s 
no reason not to do something 
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you love. At the same time, I 
want people to know that fame 
is an upshot of what I do. Look, 
I know it’s show business. But 
I'm not in the fame game. I’m 
a writer, a director and a co- 
median who happens to be the 
face of my work. Do you see 
what I’m saying? No? OK. I 
do want to be part of an ex- 
clusive club, I don’t want to 
con people. I don’t mind my 
stuff being successful, but I 
didn’t aim at success. I treat 
it like evolution. Those ani- 
mals didn’t stretch their necks 
and change their colors. It hap- 
pened, and they stayed around, 
and that’s how I treat this. I'll 
do what I want, and I'll either 
survive or I wont. What I won't 
do is start changing my surviv- 
al tactics.” 

So, there you have it. He's 
kind of arrogant, kind of smug, 
kind of judgmental, kind of a 
perfectionist, kind of an athe- 
ist with a God complex and 
kind of a good guy to have 
around if you want someone 
to peel your oranges. He's also 
kind of full of working-class 
resentment, hence, maybe, his 
Golden Globes gibes. “Com- 
ing from his background,” 
says Merchant, “you're very 
keen to prick bubbles of pre- 
tension and pomposity. Youre 
suspicious of success, youre 
suspicious of privilege, you're 
suspicious of status, and | 
think that’s how he is.” 

Ifnothing else, he does seem 
to have himself all figured out, 
and he has no problem saying 
so: “Is there anything about 
me I don't understand? I'd 
have to say no, by definition. 
It’s not possible that I dont 
understand something about 
myself. And no, I haven't ever 
been to a therapist.” 

But sometimes, he says, he 
will sit down and think back 
and ask himself, “Have I led a 
good life? Have I brought more 
good than bad into the world? 
Let's see. I haven't killed any- 
one. I try to be a nice person. 
So I know that I’m really in 
the black with good and bad. 
I know if there was a God, hed 
zo, ‘You know what? You're 
good. It’s 90/10. Well done. 
That's above average. Come 
in.” But, of course, there is no 
God, so he can't go in. All he's 
left with is the here and now, 
and, as he so often says, that 
will have to do. @ 
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ROBBIE ROBERTSON 

[Cont. from 55] my hands won't shake,” 
says Robertson with a sigh. “So you say, 
‘OK, but don’t have too much medicine, 
because then you won't be yourself.” 

Robertson insists today that he didnt 
intend to kill the Band, just get them off 
the road. But that’s not how it worked out. 
After The Last Waltz, the Band had one 
last record on their deal and released Js- 
lands, an odds-and-sods album. They 
were working at the group's Shangri-La 
Studios in Malibu, California, a former 
whorehouse with winding hallways and 
plenty of places to hide or get high. Rob- 
ertson showed up one day to record, but no 
one else did. “It made me angry,’ says Rob- 
ertson. “After that, I didn’t have a big love 
in my heart to come back to the studio. It 
just burnt me.” 

Part of the Band's mythology is that 
Robertson and Helm haven't spoken since 
the Last Waltz days. Robertson says they 
actually talked a few years back - some 
cordial catching up that didn't heal the 
rift. (The Band, minus Robertson, start- 
ed touring again in 1983. Helm declined 
to play with Robertson when the group 
was inducted into the Rock and Roll Hall 
of Fame in 1994.) “When the other guys 
wanted to go back on the road as the 
Band, I gave them my blessing,” says Rob- 
ertson. “But Levon's always been pissed 
off at either the manager, the agent or 
the lawyer. It’s always been somebody. 
When those guys weren't there anymore, 
it was me.” 


HE GREAT IRONY OF ROBERTSON’S 

“The road is killing me” stance in 

The Last Waltz is that he prompt- 
ly re-created the same temptations, just 
in a domestic setting. His partner was 
Scorsese. Robertson, who had recent- 
ly separated from his wife, moved into 
Scorsese's house on L.A.’s Mulholland 
Drive. Cocaine was often the only item on 
the menu. The new disc's “He Dont Live 
Here No More’ recounts Robertson try- 
ing to break away from the druggies and 
hangers-on that populated his and Scor- 
sese's world. “It was a strange time,” says 
Scorsese. “I'd done Mean Streets and Taxi 
Driver and was still making movies in my 
head, but I just couldn’t face the raising 
money, the sets, the actors part of making 
a film. I was so tired. The music and edit- 
ing of The Last Waltz and being with Rob- 
bie were a real lifesaver.” Scorsese laughs. 
“IT know that sounds funny considering 
the way we were living.” 

The flammable New Yorker and the 
brooding Canadian made an odd pair. 
“Robbie's so quiet and I’m, um, not,” says 
Scorsese. “I'd work myself into one of my 
states at the house, and Robbie would just 
be sitting on the couch nodding and talk- 
ing to me in a soft voice. I'd say to him, 
T know what you're trying to do, you're 
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trying to calm me down and I’m on to 
you. He'd just sit there and smile. It drove 
me crazy.” 

Robertson, who dropped out of high 
school at around 14, is largely self-educat- 
ed. He is a voracious reader, a passion that 
earned him much grief from his band- 
mates. “Theyd say, “What are you doing, 
let’s talk about girls, what the fuck are 
you doing, reading this book?’” says Rob- 
ertson. “I was going through a period of 
Faulkner at that time, because we were 
in the South and everything, and then I 
would veer off into reading books on Bud- 
dhism. That really pissed everybody off.” 

He became a serious movie buff when 
he got off the road and tried to play catch- 
up with Scorsese. Most nights, around 
1 a.m., the duo would start a double fea- 
ture that could range from Kurosawa to 
C-grade vampire flicks. Dawn was tough 
to greet. “We would come out of the 
screening room and it was bright out- 
side and it made you sick to your stom- 


“Some people might 
be happy doing the 
same thing over 
and over,” says 
Scorsese. “Robbie’s 
not like that.” 


ach,” says Robertson. “The most offen- 
sive feeling was getting caught by the sun. 
The sound of birds whistling in the morn- 
ing made you feel like you had done some- 
thing wrong.” 

Robertson and Scorsese solved the 
problem in their own way: They sound- 
proofed the house and blackened all the 
windows. (“I still don't like the sound of 
birds in the morning,’ says Scorsese.) Rob- 
ertsons attempts to catch a little shut-eye 
were sometimes interrupted by Scorsese's 
stereo. “I would wake up with the Sex Pis- 
tols just blasting and screaming, and it 
was like, “This is awful,” says Robertson. 
“I have never in my life had to go to some- 
body and say, ‘Could you turn the music 
down, please?’” 

An unlikely friend performed a sort of 
intervention. Francis Ford Coppola came 
over one night so he could watch an early 
cut of The Last Waltz. The two skeletons 
standing in front of him appalled him. 
“Francis said, ‘I’m going to hire a chef 
that’s going to work for you, and I’m going 
to cook some pasta for you right now, ” 
says Robertson, laughing at the memory. 
“He just thought we didnt have the right 
culinary help. He didn’t put it together.” 

Scorsese and Robertson lived together 
from 1978 to 1980. Scorsese remembers 
hearing Robertson playing piano in his 


room and thought it was the beginning of 
a solo album. In fact, the record wouldn't 
be released until years later. “Some people 
might be happy just doing ‘Be-Bop Baby’ 
over and over again,’ says Scorsese. “Rob- 
bie’s not like that.” Scorsese then poses a 
rhetorical question: “Is the point of exis- 
tence to just keep creating or to enjoy life 
and do different things?” 

His friend definitely voted for the lat- 
ter. Since the Band’s demise, Robertson 
produced and starred in a movie, Carny, 
became a DreamWorks executive, and 
now talks excitedly about a Cirque du So- 
leil-style Native American show that just 
needs a little more funding. (Tellingly, out- 
side of afew TV appearances backed by the 
young, Band-inspired crew Dawes, Robert- 
son isnt touring behind the new album.) 

Robertson's cellphone chirps constant- 
ly. There’s a man on the line asking if Rob- 
ertson wants to pick the songs for the 
Tom Cruise-starring movie version of the 
Broadway musical Rock of Ages, and, oh, 
by the way, would he be interested in doing 
a stage adaptation of The Last Waltz? 
(Robertson is undecided on both.) 

That night, at Craft, a trendy Los Ange- 
les restaurant, Robertson promptly orders 
a $250 bottle of wine and tells the waiter 
to bring whatever he thinks is particularly 
tasty. Most rockers might try and defuse 
the opulence, but Robertson revels in it. 

“Isn't this fantastic?” he says, slurp- 
ing an oyster while telling a story about 
a flaming parachutist descending during 
the Band's 1973 performance at Watkins 
Glen. “We had a hell of a time convincing 
people that wasn't part of the show.” 

He swirls his wine a bit and talks about 
the “winter abuse” of his Canadian child- 
hood. “I remember thinking, ‘All you peo- 
ple think there’s no way out and this is all 
there is, but I don't see it that way,” he 
says. “One of these days, I'm gonna pick a 
fuckin’ orange in the middle of the night, 
look up at the stars, and I’m going to smell 
night-blooming jasmine in January.” 

A waitress brings over some beignets 
and then the bill. Robertson sips tea, and 
his face falls into sleepy contentment. 

He heads into the Southern Califor- 
nia night. “Do you smell that?” Robertson 
asks. “That's jasmine!” The valet brings 
around his midnight-blue Mercedes coupe. 
Robertson gives a wave and jumps in. He 
guns the engine and disappears down the 
Avenue of the Stars. 
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CHARTS 


iTUNES COLLEGE RADIO 
she) BUR Oe S0O) DUP EA 


1 Katy Perry 1 Radiohead 
“ELT. (feat. Kanye West)” - Capitol The King of Limbs - Tap 


2 Glee Cast 2 Dum Dum Girls 


“Loser Like Me” - : 
20th Century Fox TV Columbia He Gets Me High (EP) - sub Pop 


3 Black Eyed Peas 3 Lykke Li 
“Just Can't Get Enough” - Wounded Rhymes - LL/Aarantic 
Interscope 


4 cCutco py 
ZON0SC0 Pe - Modular 


5 PJ Harvey 
Let England Shake - Vagrant 


6 Bright Eyes 
The People's Key - Saddle Creek 


7 Toro Y Moi 
Underneath the Pine - carpark 





4 Rihanna 
“S&M" - Def Jam 8 Wye Oak 
Civilian - Merge 
5 Glee Cast 
“Get It Right” - 9 Vuck 


20th Century Fox TV iColumbia Yuck - Fat Possum 


6 Lady Gaga 
“Born This Way” - Interscope 


10 Iron and Wine 


Kiss Each Other Clean - 
Warner Bros. 





7 chris Brown 
“Look at Me Now” - sive 


8 Jennifer Lopez 
“On the Floor” - island Def Jam 


9 Cee LoGreen 
“Forget You" - Elektra 


10 KeSha 
“Blow” - Kemosabe/RCA 
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From the Vault 


RS 471, April 10th, 1986 





1 Falco 
“Rock Me Amadeus” - 4am 


2 Prince and the Revolution 
“KISS” - Paisley Park 


3 Bangles 
“Manic Monday” - columbia 


4 John Cougar Mellencamp 


“ROCK. in the U.5.4. (4 Salute 
to "60s Rock)” - Riva 


5 INXS 
“What You Need” - Atlantic 





6 Robert Palmer 


“Addicted to Love” - island On the Cover 


“The key to always being in- 
novative is how open you are 
to change, Prince is definitely 
talented. He’s created astyle. 
A very exciting, unique style of 
chord progressions as well as 
innovating some of the older 
music. Like, if he produced 
James Brown, it would be 
incredible.” —Stevie Wonder 


7 Sly Fox 
“Let's Go All the Way” - capital 


8 Pet Shop Boys 
“West End Girls” - EM! America 


9 The Rolling Stones 
“Harlem Shuffle” - Rolling Stones 











10 Force M.D.’s 
“Tender Love” - warner 
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Top 40 Albums 


4 2 Adele 
2l - ¥L/Columoia 
2 7 Rise Against 
Endgame - 0GC/Interscope 
> 1 Lupe Fiasco 
Lasers - istand /Sth/Adantic 
A 3 Glee: The Music 


Season 2: Volume 5 - 
20th Century Fox TV icolumbla 


5 7 Mumford & Sons 
Sigh No More - Glassnote 

6 9 Justin Bieber 
Never Say Never: The Remixes (EP) - 
REMG, sland 

Fv 64 Avril Lavigne 


Goodbye Lullaby - rca 
10 NOW 37 
Various Artists - Universal/EMI/Sony Music 


Travis Barker 


Give the Drummer Some - 
La Salle/interscope 


10 8s Marsha Ambrosius 
Late Nights & Early Mornings -J 

11 93 ¢ Celtic Thunder 
Heritage - Celtic Thunder 

12 #17~=6Pink 


Greatest Hits ...50 Fartl! -tarace_ 








13 i6 Nicki Minaj 
Pink Friday - Young Money/Cash Moneys 
Universal Motown 

14 15 Rihanna 
Loud - Def Jam 

15 13 Justin Bieber 


My World 2.0 - RBMG/Island 
16 i4 #£-Bruno Mars 
Doo-Wops & Hooligans - Elektra 
17 «6 Sara Evans 
Stronger - RCA Nashville 
18 is Jason Aldean 
My Kinda Party - Broken Bow 


19 19 Eminem 
Recovery - Shadyaftermarh 
20 23 ~ ~=# Rascal Flatts 


Nothing Like This - Big Machine 
21 65 R.E.M. 

Collapse Into Now - Warner Bras. 
22 271 #£«x4Katy Perry 

Teenage Dream - Capito! 


23 25 #£=Zac Brown Band 


You Get What You Give - Southern Growind 
Roar Bigger Picture,Atantic 


24 20 ~~ Lady Antebellum 
Need You Now - capitol Nashville 


25 49 ~~ Casting Crowns 


Until the Whole World Hears - 
_Beach Street/Reunion 


26 24 ~~ Taylor Swift 
_ Speak Now - Big Machine 
27 31 #£=Kenny Rogers 
The Love of God - John 3:16/Musiz Catalogue 
28 44 ~~ «Black Eyed Peas 
The Beginning - interscope 
29 26 Dropkick Murphys 
Going Out in Style - Bom 4 Bred 


30 22 #£xAaronLewis 

Town Line (EP) - Streudavarious 
31 29 ~=«6Kid Rock 

Born Free - Top Dog/Atlantic 
32 27 #@Burlesque 


Soundtrack - ACA 


33 #30 ~=©Florence and the Machine 
CLUS - Universal Republic 
34 © Miranda Cosgrove 
High Maintenance (EP) - columbia 
35 32 #£=xKanye West 
My Beautiful Dark Twisted 
Fantasy - Roc-a-Fella/Def Jam 
36 34 Thompson Square 
Thompson Square -Stoneycreek _ 
37 40° = LilWayne 


| Am Not a Human Being - 
Cash Money/Universal Motown 





38 41 TheBlack Keys 
——— Brothers - Nonesuch 
39 38 R.Kelly 

Love Letter -Jive 
40 37 Adele 


19 - XL Columbia 














Rising Higher 
Chicago punk crew Rise 
Against’s sixth LP - with 
songs about the economy 
and environmental disas- 
ters - sold 85,000 copies, 
the band’s best debut yet. 


Fiasco Resolved 
After months of delays 
and fan petitions, Fiasco’s 
third album finally arrived, 
debuting at Number One. 
It has sold 251,000 copies 
intwo weeks. 


We. 
Don’t Blink! 

On Barker’s first solo 

LP, the drummer bashes 
out beats behind guests 
including Lil Wayne and 
Ludacris. It moved 28,000 
units in Week One. 
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Thunder Road 

A St. Patrick’s Day QVC 
special sent Irish vocal 
eroup Celtic Thunder's 
latest album rocketing 82 
spots up the chart in its 
fourth week. 


O00 chart position on March 23rd, 2011 

OO Chart position on March 16th, 2011 

EET New Entry + Greatest Gainer 
Fr Re-Entry 
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CLOCKWISE FROM TOP RIGHT: EVAN HUNT; ANDREW 24EH; JAYSON FOX; COURTESY OF CELTIC THUNDER; PIPER FERGUSON; MEENO 
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